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The Gist of It 


DUCATION in the sense of pedagogical techniques 
4s a matter of fairly limited interest. It flourishes, 
if so active a word can be applied to its dusty 
existence, mainly in ponderous textbooks and the 

classrooms of old-fashioned normal schools. But educa- 
tion as a continuing process, drawing together the re- 
sources and influences of modern homes and communities 
as well as of the schools is a matter of fresh and vital 
interest to us all, in our jobs as wage-earners, citizens, 
parents, and in our personal relationships, as well. Ad- 
ventures from this broader field of education are described 
and interpreted in the sheaf of articles about schools and 
schooling included in this September number of Survey 


Graphic. 


NCE upon a time the school and the home carried 
‘@) on the education of Mary and Johnny almost in- 
dependently of one another. What children got in school 
included little beyond formal academic training—reading, 
writing, spelling, arithmetic to begin with, history, litera- 
ture and “the classics” farther along. “Preparation for 
living,’ aside from this rigid textbook knowledge, was 
gained largely through the contacts and activities of the 
busy home and the simpler, more compact community 
life of yesterday. But in the modern world education has 
become a cooperative enterprise, partly because of the 
new responsibilities that the shifting home throws upon 
the school, partly because of the school’s new demands 
upon the parents of Mary and Johnny. Some of the 
problems and opportunities of this changed relationship 
were discussed at the First International Congress of 
Mental Hygiene by V. T. THayer, educational director 
_of the Ethical Culture Schools, formerly a member of the 
department of philosophy at the University of Wisconsin. 
Through the cooperation of the Congress, Survey Graphic 


irs —= 


S a German exchange student, under the Institute of 
International Education, EvA ScHWIDETZKY spent the 
academic year of 1928-9 at Western College for Women, 
Oxford, Ohio. She had previously attended the universi- 
ties of Heidelberg and Leipzig, specializing in’ philology. 
Through the courtesy of the Institute of International 
Education, Survey Graphic is privileged to publish a 
report in which Miss Schwidetzky formulated her reac- 
tions to American college education. This temperate and 
penetrating analysis of personal experience will be of 
interest to all those concerned with higher education in 
this country, and particularly to college students and 
college teachers. Page 458. 


E hear much about adult education, classes for 

grown-ups, of the educational power of the radio 
and the movie, until it would seem that no one could add 
anything to the sum total of discussion of the machineries 
by which a modern democracy tries to keep abreast of its 
changing world. And here comes Miss ADDAMS with one 
of those shafts of insight which she has so often thrown 
on the currents of human affairs, portraying them for us 
in a fresh light. How in an age of specialization, with 
the great gulfs between expert and layman, between the 
intellectual and the rank-and-file, can a people turn some- 
thing over in their minds collectively, so that what was 
dormant or backward or scattered in men’s thinking takes 
shape, and thereafter common thought circulates at a new 
level? She gives an arresting answer in Education and 
the Current Event. Page 461. 


RANCES H. PATTERSON, who stumbled on the 

little village of Bar-sur-Loup and its progressive edu- 
cation project during a recent holiday in France, is di- 
rector of the elementary French department in the schools 
of Oakwood, a suburb of Dayton, Ohio. Page 465. 


UCY L. W. WILSON is well known to Survey Graphic 
readers for her accounts of educational adventures 
in the South Philadelphia High School for Girls, of 
which she is principal, and for her paper a year ago on 
the new schools of Turkey. On page 466 she describes 
the change in the schools to fit the changing conditions in 
Chile, against the background of the “bloodless revolu- 
tion” that is taking place there. Dr. Wilson spent part 
of the last academic year in Chile at the invitation of 
the government, helping adapt the Dalton plan to local 
needs and conditions. ‘ 


ONIA KAY and IRMA RITTENHOUSE are graduate 

students in the Department of Economics at Columbia 
University. Their article) Why Are the Aged Poor?, is 
the result of a thorough canvass of Greenwich Village 
and the Lower East Side, made this past winter in an 
effort to discover what kind of people are left poor in 
their old age and where the blame for their poverty 
probably lies. The survey will be published in full in the 
report of the New York State Commission on Old Age 
Security. Dr. E. M. Burns, under whose direction Miss 
Kay and Miss Rittenhouse carried on their study, is the 
first woman to be appointed to the Graduate Faculty of 
Political Science of Columbia University in the fifty years 
of the department’s existence. Martin Rosenthal, who 
made the illustrations for the article, has studied at the 
Art Students’ League and under George Luks. Two of 
the old men studied by Miss Rittenhouse and Miss Kay 
posed as models for the drawings. Page 470. 
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Schools and the Shifting Home 


By V. T. THAYER 


N the United States a generation ago the best 
school and the best home hardly engaged in 
more than a speaking acquaintance. To be 
sure, the writer remembers how, as a child 
in District School No. 4, he and his class- 
mates were drilled to greet the parents who 


came to witness a Christmas entertainment with the song, 


“Oh, dear, what can the matter be, 
Parents don’t visit the school?” 


but he is aware that the children and the teachers, as well 


as the parents, did not take this seriously. Indeed it was 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


usually interpreted as a sign of weakness if a teacher carried 
a problem of discipline to a child’s parents, and the best 
parents did not presume to interfere with the teacher’s work. 
“\ proper relationship consisted, on the whole, in the educa- 
tional right hand not knowing what the educational left 
hand was doing. 

This may be said to characterize school-home relationships 
in the pre-industrial era. Insofar as the school and the home 
remain thus unrelated they reflect a conception of education 
which dates back to a relatively simple economic and social 
order. In this order the school’s function was to give to the 
child an intellectual training which the home could not con- 
veniently supply, while the forces which basically molded 
the character and personality of the child were thought to 
proceed largely from experiences and institutions outside of 
the school. The home and the community in short were 
relatively self-sufficient as educational forces, and the school 


functioned as an agency supplementing real life. 


The progressive development of our industrial civilization 
is defining anew the functions and responsibilities of the 
school and, by implication, the character of school and home 
relationships. Continuous and consistent influences upon the 
lives of children in home and community are probably be- 
coming the exception rather than the rule. Not only do 


families move from place to place with startling rapidity; 


easy means of communication and transportation facilitate 
also easy retreat from boredom. Parents and children work 
and play more and more outside of the family circle, and 
thus there proceeds a steady disintegration of family bonds 
and constructive family influences. 


The educational character of family and community rela- 
tionships is also changing. Under the old order division of 
labor had not yet reached the stage of pulverization, and in 
the home and out of the home, a child could learn from 


first-hand observation and experience how intimately de- 


pendent people are one upon another for furthering the com- 
mon enterprises of living. Labor-saving devices and the 
necessary crowding of families into small living quarters in 
the city now combine to take out of the home the activities 
of adults and children which formerly gave to the child 
a ‘serious contact with the means to the basic essentials of 
food, clothing, and shelter. True, sweatshop conditions of 
work frequently perpetuate child labor in the home, but this 
is of a deadly character, dwarfing and stunting child growth. 
At the other extreme is the unfortunate “fortunate” child, 
who receives all the goods of life with no conception of what 
they mean in terms of human effort and inventiveness. 


HE modern home has tended also to exclude children 

from a genuine participation in family concerns. Anna 
Gillingham reminds us that George Herbert Palmer “used 
to advise his students to share with others their little joys 
and their great sorrows; not the happiness so great as to 
arouse envy or the petty annoyances and carping anxieties; 
but the little joys and the great sorrows.” She illustrates 
the evil consequences, in a number of cases, that proceed 
from an attempt to keep sorrow from a child. Thus, 
a child of excellent ability made a miserable school record. Her 
mind was always on her mother who had disappeared, but con- 
cerning whom she dared not ask her father because she had 
been warned that he could not bear to talk about “it.” When 
she was nearly grown and was told rather casually by an out- 
sider that her mother was insane, her tone of ineffable relief 
was a revelation. “Oh, then she really was insane!” What 
hours she had spent in brooding over that mystery! 

Children do not even play as of old. In the simple Massa- 
chusetts town of seventy-five years ago described by G. 
Stanley Hall, children could play without the supervision 
of adults, and the sports and games in which they indulged 
gave them varied and valuable social contacts. Today, no 
matter how widely the tenement house and the luxurious 
apartment hotel may differ in the comforts of life they are 
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at one in their disregard of the needs of child life. The 
tenement house tends to drive the child onto the street for 
his play and recreation, with all the dangers, physical and 
moral, that this involves, while the apartment hotel restricts 
the child’s activities to an environment that is dominated by 
adults, with its evil effects in the way of nervous strain 
and tension upon both adults and children.’ 

We are thus in the curious situation in which children 
are at once more prized and more sympathetically appreciated 
than formerly and less considerately dealt with. Legislative 
protections have been built up against the exploitation of 
childhood, but the shift in the ratio of adults to children 
and the restricted conditions of modern living militate 
against healthy and normal growth. 

Professor Counts has called attention to the fact that in 
the United States in 1790 for every 1000 children below 
sixteen years of age there were 780 adults. This proportion 
of children to adults remained substantially unchanged down 
to the middle of the nineteenth century. In 1900, however, 
there were 1580 adults for every 1000 children, “by 1920 
approximately 1880, and today the figures cannot be far 
from 2000.” Thus it comes about that, coincidentally with 
a diminution of their economic exploitation, children are 
surrounded by a world of grown-ups and are forced to live 
under conditions that are progressively difficult to harmonize 
with the interests and needs of childhood. 

When the period of adolescence approaches, there is a pro- 
gressive tendency for recreation to take place along hori- 
zontal lines, adults with adults and adolescents exclusively 
with adolescents. If it is only on occasion that the older and 
the younger generations meet in social festivities as well as 
in the serious affairs of life, it may be expected that it will 
be only on occasion that they will see eye to eye with 
reference to standards of conduct and behavior. It is further 
true that the complexities of modern life accentuate char- 
acteristics of growth and difficulties of adjustment which 
were less acute or not at all present in a simpler order of 
society. One is tempted at times to question whether psy- 


“The activities of adults and children 
essentials of food, clothing, and shelter” 
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... gave the child contact with the basic 


chology and mental hygiene are revealing mechanisms of 
behavior formerly unobserved, or whether our so-called ad- 
vance is merely progress in revealing and coping with malad- 
justments created by our complex civilization. 

Take, for example, the mere fact of compulsory school 
attendance. Necessary as it is that the level of general in- 
telligence be raised, the attempt to fit children into relatively 
uniform academic holes results in a harvest of personality 
maladjustments. 


N a study of retarded children, Dr. Esther Loring Rich- 
ards found that backwardness in school, as indicated by 
the repetition of grades, was by no means due in all cases to 
genuine mental retardation, but was frequently the “ex- 
pression of various factors in the background, development, 
early training and personality traits of the individual chil- 
dren.” In one case, for example, a child’s timidity in school 
and embarrassment over initial failure was excused at home 
on the ground of “nervousness” and set down at school to 
stupidity. A second child, handicapped by a language diffi- 
culty, who was beaten at home “if he displayed too much ini- _ 
tiative in discussing parental requests,’ could rarely be in- 
duced to recite at school. Instead of asking that a question be 
explained he gave the best answer he could and accepted the 
stigma of failure without comment. Through lack of under- 
standing, the boy’s teacher described him as “hard-headed 
and plain stupid.” A third child had attended country school 
irregularly and then had come to live in the city. Her well 
intentioned aunt was constantly prodding the girl into activi- 
ties that “almost stampeded the child’s social resources.” 
The artificial stimulation at home and failure at school due 
to inadequate preparation, resulted in embarrassment that the 
school ascribed to limited intellect, sulkiness, and obstinacy. 

These cases are but typical of a harvest which may be 
gathered in any school. Unintelligent homes and standard- 
ized, conventional schools constitute the millstones which 
grind out of children’s personalities a hopelessness and 
a futility that manifest themselves as “causes” for failure 
and maladjustment. In describing a 
group of eighteen children, all but one 
of whom responded later to remedial 
treatment and ultimately joined their 
comrades in regular classes, Dr. Richards 
writes: 

Naturally the mental attitude of a child 
who has been passed from one teacher to 
another for a year or two without promo- 
tion is a very interesting study. Some of 
these children were calloused to ridicule, 
teasing, and loud rebukes, both at school 
and at home. Ambition and the spirit of 
rivalry had gone. They were bored time 
servers in the class room, often organizing 
mild revolutions when the teacher’s atten- 
tion was diverted for a moment. Others 
covered up a sense of shame at not being 
promoted by various reactions attributed 
to their being “high-strung and nervous.” 
They were exceedingly “touchy” over the 
slightest criticism or teasing, bursting into 
tears or explosions of cursing at the most 
trivial provocation. Still others seemed to 
have sunk into an uncommunicative state, 
never volunteering a remark and rarely 
answering a question, but quietly amusing 
themselves in a way to escape contact with 
the environment as much as possible. The 
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eneral characteristics of the group and the personal traits of 
s individual members were so interwoven that in many in- 
ances it was impossible to say how much of the child’s behavior 
was due to temperamental idiosyncracies and how much was 
defense mechanism developed to meet the school existence. 


(Each child had his own story of shyness, obstinacy, sensitiveness, 
Hear, laziness, and so on, which undoubtedly played a large role 
in his failure to make a good start in school. 


But an industrial civilization is not content merely with 
sowing the seed and harvesting abundant crops of personality 
difficulties in school and home. Children no longer mature 
under the conditions that existed when human beings ex- 
)pressed in proverbs or wise sayings, in literary forms or 
philosophical formulas, the funded experience of the race, 
and so childhood and youth are deprived of media of inter- 
pretation which have been the common property of past gen- 
erations. To a country child who has himself worked in the 
soil or who has witnessed the seedtime and the harvest, the 
Biblical injunction, ““Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap,” has vital significance. Similarly folk songs and 
dances which symbolize the daily activities of people have a 
cultural and an ethical value which disappears under indus- 
trial conditions. Peculiarly unfortunate is that generation of 
young people which lives under conditions which give a for- 
eign character to the garb that now covers much of homely 
‘wisdom and the religious and philosophical expression of 
'man’s insight into life’s meaning. No wonder that they in- 
sist upon discarding the old and striking out on their own 
|resources. They do not spurn guidance; on the contrary they 
| hunger and thirst for it, but he who would go with them and 
show them the way must become as one of them, young in 
heart and experimental in attitude. 

The burden of our discussion thus far has been to indicate 
some of the changes in contemporary living which, of neces- 
sity, will define a new relationship between the school and 
the home, and to suggest that in the future the school will 
assume the leadership in directing and coordinating the pri- 
mary forces that play upon the child. 

Forward-looking schools are already using direct experi- 
ence as well as printed pages to give children an appreciation 
and an understanding of how human beings have won for 
themselves the basic essentials of living. Moreover, in group 
associations with their fellows, children in these schools are 
encouraged to evolve workable standards and ideals of con- 
duct. With increasing maturity they acquaint themselves 
more intimately with the methods man has used to acquire 
control over his environment. Pupils thus come to see mathe- 


matics and science, mechanical invention, art, music, and: 


literature as experiences in which they may engage and out 
of which they may forge their own values of life. 
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This is a very meager description of the trend of the mod- 
ern school, but it may suggest that it has come to exercise 
the function of an interpretative agency. To realize this 
purpose adequately it must build upon the understanding and 


“In the simple town of seventy-five years ago children could play without the supervision of adults” 


the cooperation of the home. In short, the parent as well as 
the child must go to school. 

It is interesting to observe that the direction in which 
parental education must go in order to be effective is al- 
ready indicated by work under way on two quite different 
cultural levels, with mothers of the poorer classes who are 
invited to the school to receive direct assistance in problems 
of child care, the preparation of foods, and the hygienic 
management of the home; and with the more fortunately sit- 
uated patrons of private schools or schools managed by a col- 
lege or university department of education. 

In Cambridge, for example, a private nursery school requires 
that every mother shall give half a day a week to helping in the 
nursery school, shall attend mothers’ meetings, and shall co- 
operate with the school in every way.... The plan of having 
mothers help has been successful. The mothers are eager to 
come for their half day of work and are eager to learn all they 
can from being with the children and from watching the director 
and conferring frequently with her. 


ARENTAL education of this character is vital because 
P channels are provided for ideas and precepts to go over 
into action. The parent as well as the child is identified with 
an “activity” school. Obviously, the educative activities of 
parents within the school will increase in scope and signifi- 
cance as it becomes a recognized fact that the modern home 
is undergoing transformation, and that the wisest course is 
for parents to seek an understanding of the factors intro- 
ducing change with a view to their control in the interests 
of more intelligent home and child-parent relationships. 
Take for example the changes we have indicated with ref- 
erence to work and play. When parents center upon a study 
of the curriculum and the methods now followed in modern 
schools, they should acquire more than a mere acquaintance 
with the purposes of the school. Out of this study should 
come a realization of the presence or absence in their own 
home of conditions essential for better growth. ‘They should 
be stimulated to provide at home, opportunities for construct- 
ive play and work. Similarly, an appreciation of the restric- 
tions placed upon play and the present exploitation of the 
play instincts by commercial interests should lead to the or- 
ganization of intelligent planning for the recreation of chil- 
dren and youth. The point of departure is doubtless the 
consideration in a parents’ group of the educational impor- 
tance of play in child development; the outcome of such a 
study might well be not only better school, home. and com- 
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munity facilities for play and recreation, but activities in 
which groups representing all ages can associate under con- 
ditions that will develop healthy bases of mutual understand- 
ing. 

I do not wish to imply, in urging parents to associate them- 
selves with the school in the spirit of learners, that they are 
to sit at the feet of teachers. Such a conception of the teacher 
as this would presuppose, may very well be an ideal worth 
striving for, but unfortunately it does not square with pres- 
ent facts. How competent, for example, to instruct parents 
in the management of their children are the teachers of whom 
Dr. Richards writes in connection with her remedial work 
in the Baltimore public schools: 


Not infrequently John Jones and I were introduced by the 
teacher before the whole class with the remark: “I’m glad 
you’ve come to examine John. He can’t seem to learn a thing. 
I don’t know what is the matter with him. John Jones, stand 
up and let the doctor see you.’ 


HE limitations of teacher understanding and training 

for the type of school and home relationship which we 
are suggesting must be faced. The most serious of these handi- 
caps is subject-mindedness. “The necessity of driving groups 
of children abreast over standardized roads to knowledge 
blinds teachers to the importance of factors in growth that 
are unrelated to the accumulation of information and study 
skills. 

The responsibility for this one-sided emphasis in education 
dates back, of course, to the early beginnings of the school. 
Nor is its persistence entirely the teacher’s responsibility. It 
is not uncommon for teachers to be judged on the basis of 
tests which measure superficially learning products of partial 
character and short-time growth. The evils of a subject- 
matter consciousness are accentuated as the child proceeds 
from primary school through elementary school, highschool 
and college. Thus Dr. C. Macfie eae writes of col- 


lege education: 


The student may pass through his college course without its 
being necessary at any stage for him to review the principles 
underlying human behavior; without his being required to take 
stock of the hidden source of his own interests and beliefs and 
habits and moods; without his becoming aware that these moods 
and beliefs and interests, which are going to give to his individ- 
ual life its special value, have definite biological determinants 
which work according to certain definite laws, and some knowl- 
edge of the control of which may make all the difference be- 
tween stability and instability of his life. A college education 
does little to prepare anyone to meet the fundamental issues of 
life any better than the ordinary individual. It is stated that, 
in the prisons of the United States, college graduates have a 
representation in due proportion to their number in the com- 
munity. The study of nervous and mental patients with college 
degrees often reveals a striking discrepancy between the aca- 
demic culture and the lack of any grasp of the fundamental 
principles of mental health. Yet the colleges should be the 
source of the community-wide diffusion of knowledge with re- 
gard to the above principles. 


The teacher’s training and experience as a teacher also 
militate at present against a full understanding of the child. 
Teachers know children in but one setting. The best schools 
have light, cheerful rooms, abundantly equipped with edu- 
cative materials and supplies. The child’s associates in school 
are predominantly of his own chronological and social age. 
In so far as teachers deal with children exclusively in this 
well ordered context, they are little prepared to give aid and 
comfort to parents who are struggling with the problems of 
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adjustment of children with adults in a predominantly adult} 
environment or of children with children of such varying 
ages that their interests are either foreign to each other or 
in positive conflict. If parents receive insight and suggestion 
for intelligent parenthood by familiarizing themselves with) 
the work and the purposes of the school, is it not equally true 
that teachers are ill-prepared to organize and direct intelli _) 
gently educative experiences of children, so long as they are) 
ignorant of the fundamental problems of home relationships? | 

Teachers likewise suffer from positive disabilities. In the 
United States the unmarried teacher predominates, and in 
many cities married women are barred from teaching. Con- 
sequently the teachers lack a normal and balanced judgment 
not only on matters of sex but with reference to the impor- 
tance of behavior traits that function in an integrated per- 
sonality. i 

Many teachers are also handicapped by the social and cul- 
tural backgrounds out of which they come. The fluid con= 
dition of our social order, a situation in which education and 
ability unlock virtually all the doors of opportunity, results’ 
constantly in practice in the selection of teachers who have™ 
schooling but not education. A study conducted recently by 
Dr. M’Ledge Moffett of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, of 1080 students in fifteen teachers colleges represent- 
ing all parts of the United States, indicates that the average 
teacher comes from a family in which the father is a farmer, 
a skilled workman, or owner of a business with an average 
annual income of from $2000 to $2500. The cultural ad- 
vantages in these homes are limited at best. These teachers 
all too frequently have succeeded in accumulating a certain 
amount of academic knowledge, but they do not possess a cul- 
ture which enables them either to see life steadily and as a 
whole or to enter understandingly into the experiences of 
others. 


URTHERMORE, a teacher’s preparation as a student 
and his experience as a teacher hardly fit him for leader- 
ship along new and unblazed trails. 


As Ruth G. Hardy forcibly states: 


What are the qualities of the “good” teacher in the tradi- 
tional school? So outstanding as to have become almost a hall 
mark in the business is a “respect for authority” so strong that 
it can only be called timidity. That teachers are the most timid 
of workers is the first lament of nearly every educational leader, 
whether he wants to establish a new school, make an adminis- 
trative reform, or organize a professional group. Teachers not 
only fear the educational authorities set over them, but invent 
dangers of dismissal or of censure where none exist; they create 
sadistic superintendents by eagerly awaiting the blow. There 
are reasons enough for this condition. Psychologically, in the 
state systems, teachers are drawn from the “good,” docile chil- 
dren who learned what they were told to learn, privately 
achieved the art of passing examinations (and it is a real art, 
quite different from the art of learning), and won scholarships 
or high standing in college or training school. The really active, 
rebellious child, the student with a taste for innovation, can 
scarcely win the necessary references in many places. Socially, 
teaching in the United States is not highly regarded, and the 
teacher seldom rises above the stigma of this inferiority. More 
respected in Europe, he yet comes most frequently from a social 
class to whom teaching means a rise in the world, and he can- 
not forget the humbleness of his origins. In the eastern United 
States, among the people I know best, where social classes are 
rapidly becoming fixed, teachers suffer from both the American 
and the European inferiorities. 


Indeed, it is an open question whether the “best” supervised 
schools have not introduced relations between supervisory 
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~ room, 
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officials and teachers which work by refraction positive in- 
jury upon the personalities of children. Dr. Bernard Glueck 
has drawn attention to this situation: 

The fatigue engendered from having to manage too large 
classes, the ennui which is inescapable when one is so largely 
deprived of the opportunity to exercise one’s initiative, the irri- 
tations that are bound to come from constant lack of appre- 
ciation of one’s best efforts in connection with an administra- 
tive machinery which has become so largely impersonal in na- 
ture, the anxieties over security of tenure, all these are effects 
which only the exceptional teacher is able to escape. The aver- 
age man or woman obliged to work under these circumstances 
comes to reflect in his own personality and attitude the char- 
acteristics of the dissatisfied and balked individual, character- 
istics which in the specially sensitive person are sufficient to poi- 
son the atmosphere 
of any classroom. It 
is particularly under 
these conditions that 
the teacher is apt to 
resort, consciously or 
otherwise, to a kind 
of exploitation of 
his or her authorita- 
tive position which 
plays havoc with the 
personalities of the 
children. 

It is not my in- 
tention to charge 
teachers with incom- 
petence. ‘There are, 
of course, thousands 
of cultured, well-in- 
tegrated individuals 
who are possessed of 
sympathetic insight 
into child nature and 
are functioning as 
leavens of healthy 
influence in school- 
home and 
community. We 
have intended mere- 
ly to describe cer- 
tain difficulties con- 
fronting the working 
out of intelligent 
school-room relation- _ 
ships. These diff- 
culties are sufficient, 
surely, to prompt the 


The situation would be discouraging indeed, if not hopeless, 
were we to adhere to the conventional conception of the 
teacher-centered school. As against the traditional school in 
which children “learn” and teachers “teach” according to 
pre-conceived patterns we would suggest a teacher-child- 
parent relationship in which each engaged in learning sit- 
uations appropriate to his function and his needs. 

A discussion of the teacher’s function in this cooperative 
relationship, and the essential steps for its realization, would 
take us far into the field of teacher training. We can only 
remark that the difficulties enumerated are subject to control 
and modification when they are clearly faced. At present 
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the average teacher is blind to significant aspects of person- 
ality development because teacher training institutions have 
been ignorant of their importance. Here and there, however, 
colleges of education are attacking the problem in a broad 

way. Moreover, in many places school officials and forward- 
looking parents are cooperating in the establishment of study 

groups for teachers and guidance departments for parents. 

Adequately trained psychologists and carefully selected mem- 
bers of the staff of a guidance clinic can be utilized in a dual 

capacity: for remedial work with children and instructional 

purposes with teachers and parents. The connection of such 

a department of the school with the faculty should be that 

of improving teachers in service through group faculty meet- 

ings and individual 

conferences on prob- 
lem cases, and sim- 
ilarly with parents 
by means of confer- 

ences on individual 
children and discus- 

sion groups organ- 
ized under parents’ 

organizations. It 
should not be over- 
looked that the edu- 
cation of the child is 

by no means safe- 

guarded when teach- 

ers and parents have 

centered upon under- 
standing the child, 

important as this 
may be. To this 

must be added a self- 
understanding on the 
part of the teacher 

and parent. Learn- 
ing how to regulate 

wisely one’s own life 
is an integral part 
of the management 
of the child. Con- 
sequently  self-guid- 
ance of the teacher 
and the parent be- 
comes one _ aspect 
of faculty programs 
for teacher improve- 
ment and a lively 
subject for courses 
of instruction given 
under the auspices of parent-teacher associations. 

We conclude then as we began, with the statement that 

a valid conception of school and home relationships must 
proceed from an accurate idea of the place which these two 

instruments for richer living are to occupy in contemporary 

civilization. The family, the church, and the community for- 

merly constituted the dominant forces which shaped the in- 
dividual’s life, while the school served in a subordinate and 

incidental capacity. As the community disintegrates and the 

home becomes confused the school serves more and more as 

the focussing point for influences bearing upon the child. 
Upon it rests now the responsibility (Continued on page 486) 


Fie Peter Arno’s eS Fiat ipeeericnt 


question “Shall the A modern cartoonist pictures the unfortunate “fortunate” child of today try- 
blind lead the ing to play in an environment dominated by adults 
blind ?” 


The Other Side 


By EVA SCHWIDETZKY 


ELLO, little imp!” That is Jim’s voice be- 
hind me, and I am pleased with the greet- 
ing. She has no special message for me. She 
merely seizes another opportunity to call me 
“little imp” as I happen to cross her way on 
the campus. Why she finds such pleasure in 

this appellation is beyond my German understanding. I 
never before came across the word in my studies of the Eng- 
lish language and its implications are still somewhat obscure 
to me, although I do find the word in my dictionary. But 
certainly this appellation does not correspond to my interpre- 
tation of my dignity as a college senior. I am conscious of 
the slightly patronizing benevolence in the attitude it ex- 
presses, and I confess I have always been rather resentful 
of any kind of condescension. But Jim’s “hello” radiates 
a contagious cheerfulness no matter in what overcast mood 
it finds me. And, in the early days of my experience with 
American college life, it often found me in a very black 
mood indeed. 

I remember that from the very beginning my feelings to- 
ward Jim were quite distinct from the vague antagonism I 
felt against the bewildering crowd of unknown faces into 
which I suddenly found myself plunged as a small and in- 
significant part, and in which I knew I should have to find 
my own place. Perhaps my interest was aroused for the 
first time by the simple and natural manner in which Jim 
took me under her wing:after class, asking me if I had under- 
stood the teacher and helping me find the books I needed 
in the library. I had not asked her for help. It impressed 
me the more that without much ceremony she treated me as 


a good friend and kept on watching my “getting along,” 


always ready to help and to give information. Her uncon- 
ventionality appealed to me. And, seeing that she was an in- 
telligent student and a ready partner in our occasional friend- 
ly teasings, I unconsciously began—perhaps quite illogically 
—to take it for granted that we understood each other per- 
fectly, although there was not much serious conversation be- 
tween us. I even began to regard her as a secret ally against 
the rigid, discouraging routine of this college machinery, 
which very soon began to gall me intolerably. 

It is only fair to say that I started into college work with 
enthusiasm. Of course I knew before I left Germany that 
American college education is very different from European 
“academic liberty.” I was ready to see that liberty some- 
what restricted and—eager to take in every new experi- 
ence, enthusiastic about the opportunity of plunging into 
the life and the thought of another nation—I was will- 
ing to suffer what must be suffered; for the rest, I took it 
for granted that I should be able to find and go my own 
ways. 

My first assignment, an introductory chapter from an au- 
thority on American government, aroused my interest. It 
dealt with different political theories. "The author had a 
fascinating manner of explaining and arguing. His treat- 
ment of socialism made me so eager to learn his interpreta- 
tion of American institutions that, when I had finished the 


assigned chapter, I read on and on until my first curiosity 
was gratified. 

With great satisfaction I put the book on the shelf and 
walked out of the library. I needed complete relaxation for 
a while. 
path leading to the golf course and strolled around the cam- 
pus enjoying the gentle curves of the hills and the autumnal 
colors of the leaves, all the time busy digesting what I had 
read. I let my mind wander over the impressions of the day 
and finally began a general appraisal of my present situation. 
I anticipated a life of ideal harmony; interesting and con- 
genial work in complete quiet as long as I chose to study; 
tennis-courts, swimming-pool, gymnasium, if I chose to play; 
a wide and delightful campus if I chose to take my walks 
and to think things over; and last but not least the congenial 
company of women, a circumstance which relieved me from 
a secret burden which I had always borne at German uni- 
versities. "There are no women’s colleges in Germany. There 
are no women professors at the universities. Young women 
who study at the universityare tolerated rather than wel- 
comed; at least they lose in their prestige as women, since 
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Before turning home I descended the little foot- q 


Z 


scientific work is still regarded as a more or less unwomanly © 


occupation. ‘The prejudice, I must admit, is disappearing, 
but it still makes itself felt. And perhaps there may be some 
grounds for such an opinion, since, as conditions are, women 
have to conform completely to the masculine mentality and 
masculine standards, which after all are and always will be 
more or less foreign to us. But a German woman has no 
other opportunity for higher education, and I never could 


free myself of a certain uneasiness, perhaps a vague “inferi- — 


” 


ority complex,” on account of this unequal competition. 

ERE at Western College, in a foreign country, I found 

myself much more at ease intellectually. I was on a 
complete equality with my co-workers, I did not need to en- 
dure a silent prejudice because of my sex. I was undisturbed. 
I was unhampered. I was free. And instead of finding a 
group of emancipated bluestockings, horn spectacled and even 
painfully lacking in culture, as naively enough I had vaguely 
expected, I found teachers as well as students a well-dressed, 
cheerful and sociable group, who nevertheless pursued their 
studies seriously and vigorously. In my first delight I even 
saw in them something approaching the type of “the ideal 
woman,” who combines in the most natural harmony mental 
training and brilliancy with her womanly nature and her out- 
ward grace and charm. 

While I was pondering on such pleasant discoveries and 
speculations, I finished the circle around the campus and 
climbed the steps to my room, my imagination still filled with 
pictures, conversations, and accomplishments under these won- 
derful conditions. 

I was brought back to my actual situation, however, by 
the thought of other assignments for the next day. I settled 
down after dinner and began, with the feeling of “doing my 
duty” to read the required chapters for history. Soon I be- 
came absorbed in the book, and, with taking notes and re- 
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reading doubtful passages, the time passed quickly, so that the 
shrill sound of the ten o'clock “lights-out” bell interrupted 
me rather unexpectedly. I had heard vaguely that the sched- 
ule requires students to spend two hours on each assignment. 
But thinking such mechanical divisions too tyrannical to be 
believed, I had ignored the warning. Now I realized that 
the day was actually over and I found myself in a very pain- 
ful situation. I had not yet prepared the American liter- 
ature assignment. I should have to apologize like a little 
school-baby, although before my own conscience I was highly 
satisfied with the results of the day. I felt I had made the 
best possible use of my time and opportunity, and yet here 
was a situation I must meet. I should have to compose an 
apology: ‘“I—I could not finish the assignment, I am not 
yet familiar with arranging study hours—but next time —” 
and so on. With my pledge to adhere to preparation reg- 
ulations hereafter, the teacher, I thought, would certainly 
pardon me. But it was humiliating; and for the first time 
I felt the pressure of a machine outside of myself which 
here in the “country of liberty” claimed a right to regulate 
even that part in my life which I had always considered my 
most private business. My greatest treasure, my individual- 
ity, was to be hampered. I now realized that step by step, 


I should be guided or pushed as the situation developed. But 
finally at the end of my mental protests, I grimly resolved 
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to try the situation, at least as an ‘‘experiment.” 

‘The next morning I made the inevitable apology. It was 
indulgently accepted, together with my promise to do better 
next time. 

The afternoon, however, proved to be just as short as 
the previous afternoon. I set out upon the assignment for 
English, the writing of a theme, a task which perhaps would 
have been simple enough in my native tongue, but in an 
alien language was a burden which took much thought and 
energy. When I had finished, tired out, I longed for my 
relaxing promenade. But, warned by the disagreeable ex- 
perience, I did not dare to take the walk which had so helped 
in the readjustment of my inner harmony. I read very rapid- 
ly sixty pages on the Elizabethan theater and the conditions 
of Shakespeare’s London, and passed immediately to the his- 
tory assignment. But after the first ten pages the “lights- 
out” bell again put an end to my good intention of getting 
everything done. Now I had to apologize in history. The 
next day the same tragedy happened and I apologized in 
economics. And so, in turns, I apologized around the circle 
of my six courses until I was pledged in every class “to do 
better next time.” Now my honor was at stake. 
had to have my assigned work ready on time. 

So I finally learned to follow the line of least resistance 
and to divide my day in those tyrannical little units in order 
to get everything done in its proper time, al- 
though now I was not at all satisfied with the 
results of any of my studying. I learned to 
read the assignments at top speed whether the 
thought was perfectly clear to me or not. I 
learned to shut the book promptly after two 
hours’ work and dismiss the subject from my 
mind no matter whether I came across some 
interesting points over which, under normal 
conditions, I should have liked to ponder long. 
The pressure of the next assignment pushed 
me on. Speed, speed, speed was the word. 
Hurry up with your economics chapter, or you 
will not get through with your theme! Make 
haste with your theme, or you cannot finish 
the Shakespeare play for tomorrow! When I 
had hardly swallowed, not digested, one mass 
of material, another mountain of facts was 
presented to be swallowed after it. I could 
now manage to read forty pages for this, fifty 
pages for that and a Shakespeare play for one 
day in addition to my class recitations; I could 
write a theme and make a history report and 
study the life and works of Cotton Mather for 
the next day. But I had to give up every at- 
tempt really to assimilate what I read. There 
was no time left for “taking walks and think- 
ing things over.” It was a desperate cramming 
of facts in a compulsory piece-meal fashion 
which paralyzed all the interest and satisfac- 
tion that could have come out of the same 
work under individual initiative and under 
more continuous, deliberate, 
study, 


I simply 


and intensive 


There came, however, one opportunity for 
this more individual and thoughtful study: 
the “papers.” I anticipated a kind of work 


H. Sewell after my own heart. I was happy to be al- 
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lowed to choose a subject according to my own interest and 
to be free in the composition. With the joy that every in- 
dependent work gives, I began eagerly considering the differ- 
ent sides and possibilities of the subject I had selected. 

My first paper was on Shakespeare’s Style of Writing 
During the First Ten Years. I had to include Shakespeare’s 
diction, meter, art of plotting and of characterization in at 
least a half dozen plays. Every free minute in my daily 
tread-mill I reviewed the plays, reading criticism and for- 
mulating my own ideas about principles of style in general 
and Shakespeare’s characteristics in particular, drafting the 
general plan and turning over this and that point in my 
mind. Fresh ideas constantly presented themselves and while 
I was examining them one problem followed another for 
solution. I greatly enjoyed my findings and was eager to 
write. I chose one 
free week-end to 
start the great crea- 
tion. After each 
sentence I stopped, 
criticizing and 
doubting, modifying 
constantly. This 
statement did not . 
seem to be logical, 
that point needed 
more explanation. 
Thus the time passed _ 
unnoticed and when 
the introduction was 
finished I was very 
much pleased with 
what I had worked 
out; but I now real- 
ized that I could not 
go on with this 
method. I thought 
of the history and 
the American liter- 
ature papers, with 
only the week-ends 
free: I calculated 
that this meant one 
paper every week- 
end during the term. 
But as I had started 
I should have need- 
ed at least one whole 
free week for each, 
so it was clear that 
I had to clip my 
wings. I dropped the more subtle problems that had fas- 
cinated me and wrote down what came first into my mind, 
without much scrutiny, following the authorities I had read, 
instead of passing judgment myself on every point. I could 
no longer afford such a “waste of time.” The other papers 
demanded their share and the day had only twenty-four 
hours. The “light-cut privilege” including the “specials” 
was already used to the full extent; even rest over the week- 
end had become a futile hope. 

I manufactured my papers, triumphantly watching the in- 
creasing output in pages. At first the average time for each 
page had been about one hour. Then I succeeded in finish- 
ing two pages an hour. Finally the average output rose to 
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four. That was “efficiency,” the great word! I had become 
a good machine. By a simplifying device I had increased my 
productivity four-fold. I could be proud of my progress. 
But it cost much suffering before I achieved this adaptation 
to the American college. Sometimes my indignation against 
such servitude under the unyielding machinery became so 
pronounced that I felt myself able to stir up a general revo- 
lution against this system of ‘“‘mental slavery,” so to speak. 
I, the alien, was not alone pushed from day to day without 
any allowance for private thought. My fellow students 
worked in the same tread-mill. Most of them were a little 
younger than I, from eighteen to twenty-two. I remembered 
that just at that age, I had demanded most vigorously to be 
left alone, in order to settle my own problems and to strug- 
gle for a philosophy of my own, doubting every well-estab- 
lished creed and 
convention in order 
to see where I stood, 
and impatient 
against any external 
authority. I shud- 
dered with the idea 
of how poor and un- 
happy I should have 
been, at that period, 
if I had had no lei- 
sure when I was 
trying to fight out 
one of my individual 
questions. I looked 
over what I regard- 
ed as my most pre- 
clous inner posses- 
sions and found that 
most of them I had 
acquired in my 
“extra curricular” 
speculations and ac- 


tivities, my “idle 

hours.” How could 

Yi Up hai an American college 
Littles student ever find 


herself in the breath- 
less routine of her 
school work, under 
constant and _ strict 
guidance in_ her 
most critical years? 
Karl Blossfeld I often hear Be 

criticize the students 

for “not being able to think for themselves.” How can they, 
I protested by myself, if they are never allowed to try their 
own wings! ‘The distribution of native intelligence above 
and below the average can not be very different from that 
on the other side of the ocean. It is only the use they make 
of it that could be responsible for the difference I felt. In- 
stead of letting each student develop according to his inter- 
est and ability, the American system, I theorized, tries hard 
to push even the lazy and indifferent up to a certain stand- 
ard, but at the expense of the able who could have developed 
their individual ability much better in an atmosphere of free- 
dom and independence, whereas now they are kept down to 
the level of the general average. (Continued on page 490) 
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Education by the Current Event 


By JANE ADDAMS 


IFE has a curious trick of suddenly regarding 
as a living moral issue, vital and unappeasable, 
some old, outworn theme which has been 
kicked about for years as mere controversial 
material. The newly moralized issue, almost 
as if by accident, suddenly takes fire and sets 

whole communities in a blaze, lighting up human relation- 
ships and public duty with new meaning, and abruptly trans- 
forming abstract social idealism into violent political de- 
mands, entangling itself with the widest human aspiration. 
When that blaze actually starts, when the theme is 
heated, molten as it were with human passion and desire, 
the settlement can best use it in its unending effort to make 
culture and “the issue of things” go together. From time 
to time during the last twenty years, when such a blaze did 
start it seemed for the moment that the peculiar aspect of 
the world which makes each age what it is—the summary 
of its experience, knowledge and affections, in which are 
found the very roets of its social existence—were fused into 
a glowing whole. At such a moment it seemed possible to 
educate the entire community with a wonderful unification 
of effort, and if the community had been able to command 
open discussion and a full expression of honest opinion, the 
educational opportunity would have been incomparable. 
As an example of sudden interest, resulting in widespread 
education upon a given theme, the trial at Dayton, Ten- 
messee, upon the general subject of the theory of evolution, 
forms a striking example. eee 
Perhaps it was because I had been in England the summer 
after the trial and had been so often challenged as to our 
situation in contrast to theirs, when Huxley and Dean Wace 
—presided over by Bishop Wilberforce—had publicly dis- 
cussed the so-called conflict between science and religion in 
an atmosphere of scholarly tolerance. I had tried to point 


| out that the United States could doubtless at any moment 


stage a debate between a polished churchman and a kindly 
scientist, but that such a debate would leave the situation 
very much where it was before; that what made the Ten- 
nessee incident so significant was the fact that legislative 
action had been taken against the teaching of the theory of 
evolution in tax-supported schools, by people who had 
a chance to express their actual desires through their gov- 
ernmental representatives. I was quite sure that Englishmen 
could be found in remote quarters of the British Isles who 
believed exactly what these Tennessee mountaineers believed 
in regard to the acts of creation; thousands of them had re- 
ceived their education, as had these Americans, through 
those who had expounded the “‘Book”’ as a sole and abiding 
authority. Such men in England were as totally untouched 
by scholarly debates as were the Tennessee mountaineers ; 
there was this difference, however, that the latter found 
self-expression through the processes of local government 
and eagerly determined what their children should be taught 
upon the subject that they regarded as the most important 
in the world. 
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During the trial the situation was so sharply defined that 
it brought before the entire country a public discussion of 
fundamentalism versus evolution. That such a situation 
arose was in one sense a demonstration of our democratic 
purpose, which is, after all, an attempt at self-expression 
for each man. Democracy believes that the man at the bot- 
tom may realize his aim only through an unfolding of his 
own being, and that he must have an efficacious share in the 
regulation of his own life. While there was no doubt that 
the final decision concerning the Tennessee trial voiced 
public opinion on the side of liberality both in politics and 
religion, the group of so-called narrow-minded men had 
made their own contribution to our national education. In 
the first place, they had asserted the actuality of religion. 
It is always difficult to convince youth that reality reaches 
upward as well as outward, and that the higher planes of 
life contain anything but chilly sentiments. The educator 
dealing with religious topics often finds that young people 
receive his statements with polite attention, but when it 
comes to action that they who are fretting with impatience 
to throw themselves into the stream of life and to become 
a part of its fast flowing current, carefully imitate the really 
desirable world inhabited by successful men of affairs. But 
suddenly there came from a group of remote mountaineers 
a demonstration of a vivid and sustained interest in matters 
of religion, resulting in a sharp clash of doctrine between 
themselves and thousands of our fellow citizens, who all 
hung upon the issues of the trial with avid interest. 


T was at times almost comic to hear the “hard-boiled” 

city youth in his bewilderment talk about the situation. 
In the first place, modern economics had taught him—or 
he thought that it had—that a man was abjectly dependent 
upon the material world about him and must succumb to 
the iron clamp which industry imposes upon life; moreover, 
the youth himself gravely asserted that man’s very freedom, 
morality and progress is determined by the material condi- 
tions which surround him and they had bodily taken over 
this theory into ethics and philosophy. They quoted those 
students of the social order who in what they considered the 
scientific spirit had collected and arranged data to demon- 
strate the sole reaction of economic forces upon human life. 
They had for the most part lightly disregarded all teleo- 
logical considerations, as they had long before renounced 
the theological explanations of a final cause. And yet many 
of them were secretly glad of this opportunity for discussion 
with old Jewish fathers who had never ceased to attest to 
the life of the spirit and who on their side caught their first 
glimpse of the same zeal in those sons hotly defending the 
theory of evolution, which they and their fathers had ex- 
pended upon religion. These same young men so devoted 
to economic determinism as a theory of life, had been already 
somewhat disconcerted by a recent movement in psychiatry 
with the emphasis upon the emotional and subconscious 
versus the exclusive response to environmental stimuli. But 
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discussions of such international events vary from com- — 
munity to community with local experiences, traditions and — 


if they were startled they were also much interested in this 
ardent inner life which was apparently to be found among 


so many different types of people who were everywhere 
responding to the blaze of interest started in Tennessee. 
The repercussions of the trial were the more interesting 
because the incident brought into the circle of their dis- 
cussion a large number of people who had hitherto been 
quite outside their zone of interest. These remote farmers 
were isolated, save on the occasional Sundays when a circuit 
rider came to preach, by their discouraging occupation of 
extracting a living from a rock-bound soil. Nothing could 
have been further from the experiences and mental processes 
of the intelligentsia of a cosmopolitan city than these moun- 
taineers, nothing more diverse than the two methods of ap- 
proach to the time-old question of the origin of man. Only a 
molten current event could have accomplished a simultaneous 
discussion upon the same theme by these two bodies of people. 
Although these young Chicago intelligentsia I have been 
describing, lived among colonies of immigrants each one with 
its own history and conscious religious background, and had 
moreover naturally been interested in the normative sciences, 
they had known little about such descendants of early Amer- 
icans so Anglo-Saxon and “Nordic” in background that 
they still had remnants of Elizabethan English in their daily 
speech. It was interesting to hear these young men talk of 
the effects of isolation whether the group were encompassed 
by mountains or by the invisible boundaries of a ghetto. 
Another instance of discussion speading to thousands of 
people in the United States was demonstrated when the 
Labor Party of England first came into power. While the 
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problems of human relationship, they have an enormous 
influence upon the situation as a whole. Many people for — 
the first time get an impression of our own national situation 
in comparison with the economic situation in other nations 
and certain words lose their national connotation and more 
nearly approach international usage. The fact that many 
European nations had had large political parties of “socialists,” 
that a “Labor” Party had come to office in England, was 
an education in the use of words current throughout civiliza- 
tion. Perhaps more important still, the man of affairs began 
to contrast such attempts at political control of industrial — 
situations with the associative business control which has 
been worked out in the United States. 


HERE had never developed in our American cities, 

on the surface at any rate, either an adequate economic 
motive for substantial change deliberately undertaken as 
a conscious policy, nor the personal elements for a new — 
party to advocate such changes, with sufficient influence 
materially to modify the situation. This is true in spite of 
the affection poured out upon Eugene Debs, and in spite of 
the great respect and admiration commanded by the abilities 
and character of Norman Thomas. So nearly as I was able — 
to formulate it from the Chicago situation, the United States 
was making an experiment of its own, largely unconsciously 
and to a great extent through the empirical education of 
its business men. It is still trying to develop on the existing ~ 
political and economic situation in general, an industrial 
system which will produce through scientific discovery and 
skilful organization a maximum of general welfare in which 
the workers shall share. —The employers hope to eliminate 
all avoidable waste of labor, of material, and of processes 
and to develop to the utmost point the efficiency of personnel 
and machines. It has further tried to make the workers 
“contented” by giving them a share in profits and a stake 
in industry by holding stock, on one hand, and on the other 
by giving them a voice in the management and a sense of 
being a cooperating part of the whole organization ; creating 
such conditions of work of both the physical and immaterial 
side as would awaken the workingmen’s interest and make 
them more participative in the job; one could also mention 
the extensive health schemes with their periodic examina- 
tions and many other similar undertakings. 

This effort to create a complex of industrial and com- 
mercial activities that should operate by consent, was an 
alternative to the strong-arm control by employers or the 
constant struggle between organized capital and organized 
labor with the result in some trades of trade-union tyranny, 
and in others, employers’ tyranny, in either case accompanied 
by conflict and instability. This development of a system 
resting on individualism, competition, and private profits, 
has its weakenesses and ugly sides, visible even to those who 
accept it in principle, but it appears likely to be the sub- 
stance of the next chapter in our economic history. 

There is nothing in this apparently inconsistent with a con- 
comitant development in the socialization of large economic 
areas; certain cities will continue to standardize and unify 
existing public utilities such as the municipalization of an 
electric system and the federal government will doubtless 
undertake other large inter-state activities like Boulder 
Dam. It seems reasonable to look forward to a system in 
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which a corps of public agents carrying on business for the 
benefit of the community, will be surrounded or inter- 
penetrated by privately run economic activities. If the latter 
can be controlled when specifically dangerous or anti-social, 
the experiment will be valuable. This condition of things 
certainly at present tends to provide (a) for various psy- 
chological types of human beings and for the very wide 
varieties of ways in which different persons function best; 
and (b) for a possibility of progress and change, with com- 
parison and criticism to serve as a solvent for the tendencies 
to inertia and complacancy of bureaucratic organization. 

It would seem obvious that the most important condition 
for the peaceful and fruitful development of the world would 
be at the lowest a theory of live and let live, as between 
countries organized on different economic systems. If the 
Soviet republics are to foment revolution and unrest in 
countries where the basis of communism does not exist, and 
if countries organized by private business are determined to 
keep Russia outside the comity of nations, it is clear that 
the two economic systems will never learn much from each 
other. A mixed type of state with competitive and coopera- 
tive elements may have the greatest survival value and prove 
to be the most serviceful. But the line of demarcation be- 
tween private business and public business will differ both 
between countries and in different stages in the same country. 
It would seem obvious that each country should have a basis 
of comparison and learn to work out its own opportunities 
both by the successes and failures of its world neighbors. 
Of course, it ought to be possible to do this in the spirit of 
scientific detachment for Russia is now conducting perhaps 
the largest piece of conscious social laboratory experiment 
that history records. It looks for the moment, however, as 
if Russia would evoke such a strong emotional reaction for 
so long a time that it will still remain the acid test for 
Americans, and perhaps this is inevitable from the nature 
of the situation. 


‘a sometimes seems very curious that the conservatives are 


always afraid of change and persistently fail to realize 
that the greatest dangers in the existing state of affairs are 
those which arise from inadaptability. Many difficulties come 
from the simple failure of our ideas and conventions, not 
to mention our prejudices, to keep up with the pace of ma- 
terial change. Our environment moves much faster than we 
do. If we would keep the world contemporaneous, we must 
hasten to mould the plastic material of life into our own 
current image. It is hard to recruit people to render such 
service from the Right, they come more easily from the 
Left, and yet it might be possible to persuade the type of 
man whose abilities are now involved in creating a great 
business, that there are still larger undertakings which might 
profitably engage his energies. Perhaps this is already com- 
ing to pass through the participation of American business 
men in the Reparations Commission and in the international 
banking situation. It is possible that owing to the rapid 
changes in business administration more than anywhere else, 
the flow of personal experience comes to pause at nodal 


points where a man first grows vividly aware of the whole 


situation as calling for mew adjustments. The course of 
circumstances has outstripped his capacity for those offhand 
and instinctive responses which up to that moment had kept 
him unshattered in a world of change. 

The tremendous flux of business in relation to one set of 
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inventions was dramatically portrayed at a birthday party 
to Thomas Edison given in the autumn of 1929 by Henry 
Ford. As an humble guest, that which seemed to me most 
significant was the enormous variety of transformations 
which the inventions, directly or indirectly, had brought 
about. It was all made the more graphic because Mr. Ford 
had carefully reproduced the baggage car in which Edison’s 
first boyish experiments were made and from which he and 
his apparatus had been ejected by an irate conductor. Mr. 
Ford had also carefully assembled the actual long wooden 
shop with its entire contents in which Edison had carried 
forward and consummated the invention of electric light. 
When the venerable guest carefully repeated the final tests 
which he had made just fifty years earlier and lifted up the 
freshly created light in the presence of the President of the 
United States and other distinguished men, all trained in 
technological processes, it was as if a veritable play had been 
staged with the actual miracle reproduced. 

I have been accustomed to meet former Hull-House 
residents in economic congresses and international gatherings 
but I also found them at Mr. Ford’s party. One of them, 
the president of perhaps the largest electrical concern in 
the world, reminded me of a conversation I had once 
held with the head of an electrical factory near Hull-House. 
The fine old man sitting before the hickory log fire in his 
office, which was always burning there if the weather offered 
any possible excuse for it, said to me: “Several of our most 
promising young men are living at Hull-House and it is 
a good place for them. Let them see all they can of all kinds 
of people and of their requirements. It would be the best 
possible preparation in this business of electricity which is 
pushing out so rapidly into so many new fields, that unless 
a manager appreciates the incredible variety of human needs, 
he will get left behind by someone else who does.” How 
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much had the varied business concerns represented at Mr. 
Ford’s party depended not only upon a comprehensive type 
of organization ‘and upon the prompt utilization of new 
inventions but also upon an understanding of the growth and 
change implicit in the very stuff with which they were deal- 
ing and in its power to evoke as well as to supply expanding 
human needs! This business adaptability represented by so 
many men at the Edison birthday party had of course ex- 
tended into international fields. The most obvious was the 
manufacturing of European films and the definition of wave 
lengths designed for international radio use. It was inter- 
esting to see the expressions on the faces of the banqueters 
when the radio message Einstein was sending from Berlin, 
halted and failed. The faces of the radio men reproduced 
exactly the expression of a mother with her face turned 
toward the stage upon which her child falteringly recites 
a poem—both disappointment and chagrin are there but 
unable to dim the overbearing maternal affection. 


HE Edison birthday party itself was broadcast by every 
| eee device and afforded an illustration of education 
by the current event indefinitely multiplied in its carrying 
power by cinemas and radios. Possibly the enormous ex- 
tension of the use of both of them in the United States, is 
part of our national reaction to the educational process 
which proceeds from things as they are. 

A very striking example of business economics spreading 
out internationally was afforded by the host at the Edison 
party. It was perhaps another example of Ford adaptability 
that he was even then arranging for a report upon the 
purchasing power of the wages paid by his plant in Ireland 
that he might compare them with the wages in Detroit. 
Some of us believed that when he should undertake the still 
more difficult problem of stabilization of business that un- 
employment should be reduced to a minimum and the un- 
employed cared for through insurance, that he would learn 
still further of the world wide interdependence of industry. 

Another instance of education through the discussion of 
current social developments, took place on the problem of race 
relations when the industrial needs of wartime and the im- 
migration restriction following the war, resulted in a great 
increase of the Negroes in the urban populations throughout 
the country. This was brought to a head in Chicago as in 
many other places by the question of housing, when real 
estate values became confused as always with the subject of 
segregation. Whatever may be the practical solution, it is 
still true that a complete segregation of the Negro in definite 
parts of the city, tends in itself to put him outside the im- 
mediate action of that imperceptible but powerful social 
control which influences the rest of the population. Those 
inherited resources of civilization which are embodied in 
custom and kindly intercourse, make more for social restraint 
than does legal enactment itself. 

One could easily illustrate this lack of inherited control 
by comparing the experience of a group of colored girls with 
those of a group representing the daughters of Italian im- 
migrants or of any other South European peoples. The 
Italian girls very much enjoy the novelty of factory work, 
the opportunity to earn money and to dress as Americans do, 
but only very gradually do they obtain freedom in the direc- 
tion of their own social affairs. Italian fathers consider it 
a point of honor that their daughters shall not be alone upon 
the street after dark, and only slowly modify their social 
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traditions. The fathers of colored girls, on the other hand, 
are quite without those traditions, and fail to give their 
daughters the resulting protection. If colored girls yield 
more easily to the temptations of a city than the Italian girls 
do, who shall say how far the lack of social restraint is 
responsible for it? The Italian parents represent the social 
traditions which have been worked out during centuries, and 
although such customs often become a deterrent to progress 
through the very bigotry of their adherents, nevertheless it 
is largely through a modification of these customs and man- 
ners that alien groups are assimilated into American life. 
The civilizations in Africa are even older than those in Italy 
and of course tribal life everywhere has its own traditions 
and taboos which control the relations between the sexes 
and between parents and children. But of course these were 
broken up during the period of chattel slavery, for very 
seldom were family ties permitted to stand in the way of 
profitable slave sales. It was inevitable that the traditions 
were lost and that customs had to be built up anew. It gives 
an American community less justification for withholding 
from a colony of colored people those restraints and customs 
which can only be communicated through social understand- 
ing. Another result of race antagonism is the readiness to 
irritation which inevitably results when one race is forced 
to demand as a right from the other, those things which 
should be accorded as a courtesy. Every chance meeting be- 
tween representatives of the two races is therefore easily 
characterized either by insolence or arrogance. To the fric- 
tion of city life and the complications of modern intercourse 
is added this primitive race animosity. 

In the midst of this real politik discussion, there came to 
Chicago a distinguished Negro singer, various plays con- 
cerning colored people which portrayed something of that 
inner life upon which the kinship of races is founded and 
the race relations committee of the Chicago Woman’s Club 
arranged for a week of exhibits at the Art Institute for re- 
citals and lectures by well known artists, poets, and scholars. 
We have no exact knowledge of what has been and is being 
lost by the denial of free expression on the part of the Negro; 
it is difficult even to estimate it. One can easily suggest the 
sense of humor, unique and spontaneous, so different from 
the wit of the Yankee, or the inimitable story telling prized 
in the South; the natural use of rhythm and onomatopoeia 
which is now so often travestied in a grotesque use of long 
words; the use of varied colors which makes it natural per- 
haps that the only scientific study of the use of common clay 
as coloring material in the building of simple houses which 
has been made in America should have been done by a Negro 
so that we may hope some day to rival the pinks, yellows and 
blues of those European houses which afford the traveler 
perpetual joy. 


HERE is one exception to this lack of recognition, in 

the admiration of those melodies which we have learned 
to call the only American folk-songs and which have become 
the basis of the Negro’s contribution to American music. 
Perhaps because an oppressed people have always been sus- 
tained by their dreams, the spirituals became the escorts of 
their failing spirits. It may be that the wish-fulfilment was 
too slowly transferred to actual life, but certainly an ever- 
increasing respect is coming from the Negro’s own achieve- 
ments in the arts. Their plays afford a wonderful example 
of self-expression. They have (Continued on page 496) 
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The New Education in Old France 


By FRANCES H. PATTERSON 


AR-SUR-LOUP is 
perched high in 
the Maritime Alps 
above Grasse. It 
is a tiny village, 
remote and very 

old, but from it has gone out an 
impulse that has quickened more 
than a hundred schools in differ- 
ent parts of France, and also 
schools in Belgium, Switzerland, 
and Spain. 

The change began in the Boys’ 
School, where M. Celestin Freinet 
is master of the primary and ele- 
mentary classes. The schoolroom 
on the ground floor of the Hotel 
de Ville is large, but the old fash- 
ioned benches have been used -by 
generations of children, and are 
scarred and scratched, the walls 
need repair, and the red tile floor 
is uncomfortably cold in winter. 
In spite of all this, the school is a cheerful place, for the 
formality of the usual French classroom is lacking, and the 
personality of the schoolmaster is reflected in the freedom 
and happiness of the children. Despite the limitations im- 
posed by the Frénch educational program, M. Freinet has 
made a classroom printing project a means to new school 
procedure and spirit, without sacrificing prescribed subject 
matter. 

The project includes all M. Freinet’s pupils, about thirty- 
five boys from five to ten years of age. The small printing 
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Justin est content. 

Il part demain a lORIOL. 

Il y restera tout l’été. 

La-haut, il y a son chalet avec celui de Jeanne, de Félicie 
d’ Augustine 
La-haut on s’amuse toute la journée, 


| outfit was procured and the experiment inaugurated in the 


fall of 1924. 

Schoolroom printing is now a fixed part of every day’s 
schedule in the school of Bar-sur-Loup. The equipment is 
set up in one corner of the room, with a press of such simple 
construction that each child can print his own copy clearly 
and neatly. The story which is to be printed is written on 
the blackboard, the younger children dictating to the master 
and receiving corrections from him. The children of the 
older group sometimes use a composition written by one of 
their number. When the blackboard copy is ready, the letters 
are counted and a mark made with colored chalk at the end 
of the group of words allotted to a printed line. Several 
children are each assigned a line and, composing stick in 
hand, they set the type. The rest of the children proceed 
with the other work of the day until the type is set. Then 
each child takes his slip of paper to the press and prints his 
own copy of the story. These pages are numbered and kept 
in a small folder, fastened with clips, so that at the end of 
the year each pupil has a booklet containing accounts of 
actual experiences, written and illustrated by himself and his 
friends. These books are entitled Livres de Vie (Books of 
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Life) and a more intimate account 
of the child-life of the community 
could not be set down. 

Through the efforts of M. 
Freinet, schoolroom printing has 
been adopted by more than a hun- 
dred schools in different parts of 
France, as well as in Belgitm, 
Switzerland, and Spain. In 
August 1927 the first International 
Congress of Schoolroom Printing 
was held at Tours, to compare 
methods and results. A system of 
exchanging printed matter has 
been developed, and four large 
groups of schools exchange their 
printing twice monthly. A more 
intimate exchange is carried on 
between some schools twice weekly, 
accompanied oftentimes by plants 
or fruits of the neighborhood. The 
French Government allows the 
printed matter to be sent at very 
little cost, and as the materials used are of an inexpensive 
kind, the system has been of particular benefit to many small 
schools, giving them a contact with the outside world that 
would be otherwise impossible. 

Each month a group of from five to ten schools undertakes 
the responsibility of publishing La Gerbe (The Sheaf), 
a pamphlet containing representative examples of the work 
being done in printing and illustration. A few copies are 
sent to each school interested in printing and are sold for 
one franc each, the funds being used for materials and neces- 
sary expense. 

Besides the interest and enthusiasm of the children for 
this innovation in schoolroom procedure, M. Freinet claims 
definite academic benefits through the participation of 
the children in the teaching. If a child constructs a word 
manually for the purpose of printing it, he recognizes 
the cost of an error, and precision and accuracy are given 
their true value without outside coercion. Dexterity is 
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developed, and correct grammar and spelling are un- 
consciously fixed in the child’s mind. Finally, what 
better method Se 
; MNE VIENT 

could be found 

sf jj L’herbe est épuisée 
for making the Le mauvais temps va venir. 
geography and 
customs of their 


land familiar to 
these children, 
many of them in 
places as isolated 
and far from the 
current of events 


Il faut descendre les vacties au village pour labourer et faire le¢ 
semences. 


as Bar-sur-Loup ? 


Ici les nuits Sont froides. Le matin, les prés sont blancs de givre. 
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Schools in Revolution 


By LUCY L. W. WILSON 


BLOODLESS revolution in Chile, half a 

dozen years ago, inaugurated a remarkable 

social and educational program still in proc- 

ess of evolution there. 

Characteristically, the immediate cause was 

the post-war deflation of the nitrate industry 
resulting in the shutting down of many nitrate plants. Not 
only was there the cessation of the demand for nitrates for 
explosives, there was also increasingly successful competition 
for their use in agriculture from war-fostered synthetic prod- 
ucts, notably in Germany and Norway. In consequence, the 
export tax on nitrates, for half a century the major source 
of Chilean revenues, dropped from about 60 per cent of the 
national income to about 15. Mines were shut down. For 
the first time in history, Chile faced the unemployment 
problem. The peso rapidly declined in value. Moreover, 
there were not enough of them in the national treasury to 
give even their relatively valueless normal wage to the civil 
service employes, including teachers, to the army, or to the 
navy. In this emergency, to the surprise of the Chileans 
themselves, as well as to the rest of the world, a socialist 
president was elected. Under his administration very ad- 
vanced labor laws were enacted. Old age pensions, unem- 
ployment insurance, compulsory vacations were legislated into 
existence and are still the effective law of the land. Kemmerer 
of Princeton was sent for to help to stabilize their money 
and to organize a new system of taxation to compensate 
for the decline in nitrate export taxes. In spite of the 
personal integrity of the president, graft continued, however. 
A “strong” government was indicated and finally arrived in 
the person of the present president, Ibanez. The pendulum 
still swings. There is endless criticism, but one thing is 
certain, whether there is or is not freedom of speech or of 
the press, the new program is at last secure. 

Until the post-war crisis, Chile had always been at least 
well-to-do. The “longitudinal,” in which reside four-fifths 
of her people, is a long fertile central valley with climate 
and soil resembling California’s best. To the south are 
great forests, extensive pasture lands, and some coal; to the 
north, rich copper mines. The northern desert, especially 
since its increase in area through the annexation from Peru 
and Bolivia, made Chile suddenly rich by giving her prac- 
tically a monopoly of the nitrate wealth of the world. Very 
many of the mines, it is true, have been developed and are 
owned by foreigners, but an export tax on their products 
made them all contribute equally to the income of the Chilean 
government. 

One of the first uses to which Chile put the sudden addi- 
tion to her wealth was an extensive development of her 
facilities for higher education. In this adventure she sought 
European leadership, especially from Germany. There are 
still many acclimatized Germans on her faculties, and pre- 
war German ideals and traditions still animate her uni- 
versities and her excellent secondary schools. 

In two details Chile surpassed her master: the secondary 


schools were made free; and for more than half a century 


all university courses have been open to women on the same 
conditions as to men. 


The fact that no tuition was charged in the liceos (high- — 


schools) did not open them to all the children of all of the 


people by any means. The duality of the system is still- 


pronounced. Liceos and the universities are for the classes; 


elementary schools, for the masses, with no bridges between. 


Theoretically, graduation from the six-year elementary 
school admits to the six year liceo; actually, it does nothing 
of the kind, for until this year (1930) the work of the fifth 
and sixth grades of the elementary schools did not parallel 
that of the last two years of the anexos, or classes preparatory 
to the Jiceo and under their direction. Particularly is this 
true of the foreign language requirement. Children of the 
intelligentsia and the bourgeoisie, although they sometimes 
enter the elementary schools, leave them as soon as they are 
able to enter a preparatory anexo, certainly not later than 
the fourth year. There are very few private schools in Chile. 
They are usually mission schools or for foreigners and those 
who enter them continue in them to the end of the /iceo years. 

Both the liceo and the elementary schools are free. Never- 


theless, the social gap between them is deep and extends even 


to their teachers. 


HE post-revolution educational program is concerned 

primarily with the elementary and normal schools. It 
includes the building of some six hundred new and modern 
primary schools, in addition to the complete reorganization 
of the courses of study and of the teaching techniques in the 
schools for the children and in the schools for the teachers 
of the children. 

Instead of relying exclusively on Germany as in the past, 
Chile has been sending large numbers of her students and 
her teachers to the United States as well as to other parts 
of Europe. In addition, she is trying to bring direct to 
Chilean teachers—all the teachers of Chile—everything 
worth while in the “new” education. This is being accom- 
plished by a series of experimental and model schools and 
classes. These were organized in 1928 and began to function 
effectively early in 1929. 

There are now two types of experimental schools. The 
one, temporary, is under foreign directors working with 
Chilean teachers and for Chilean children. The other, per- 
manent, is under the direction of the ablest Chileans avail- 
able, dominated by the desire to take over any useful educa- 
tional technique, regardless of its origin, at the same time 
adapting it to Chilean needs and to Chilean conditions. 

The teachers for both types of experimental schools have 
been selected with great care. Previously, although graduates 
from the elementary schools might not be able to enter 
a highschool they could go to a normal school. In conse- 
quence, the intellectual and social standards of elementary 
teachers were generally low. There were exceptions, of 
course. The first object of the government was to segregate 
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jas many of these exceptions as possible. Principals and super- 
visors Were asked to recommend superior teachers in their 
urisdiction. To each of the four hundred thus selected from 
all over Chile was given a group intelligence test, our own 
National Test, translated and adapted. This reduced their 
number to about two hundred. These were offered the op- 
portunity for a summer of study of modern psychology and 
modern education. On the basis of the examination results, 
of personal interview and of the previously obtained I. Q., 
an eligible list of eighty-six was secured. From this the 
highest fifty were appointed immediately to positions in the 
Various experimental schools. In these schools, under the 
direction of advisers from Germany, Belgium, and _ the 
‘United States, they have been practicing and demonstrating 
‘the detail and the advantages of the Kerschensteiner, the 
'Decroly, and the Dalton plans, as well as the Vineland 
methods for children of low mentality. 

The experimental schools in Santiago are constantly being 
‘visited, under government organization, by large numbers 
of teachers from all over Chile. For example Valparaiso 
sent up several hundred teachers for a three-day visit, so 
planned that there were never more than thirty in a single 
school at any one time, and yet all the teachers saw every- 
thing. In addition, demonstration exhibits and demonstra- 
tion teachers are being sent to the more distant centers. An 
excellent interpretation of Decroly ideals and Decroly tech- 
nique reached some twenty-one different towns during the 
last two months of 1929. In brief, the world of new educa- 
tional ideals is being brought to the doorstep of every Chilean 
teacher. 


ORE important than the temporary experimental 
schools and classes under the direction of foreign ad- 

visers, are the permanent experimental schools in charge of 
the Chileans themselves. Their function is to submit to 
wider experimentation whatever seems good in foreign edu- 
eational methods and plans, “to capture gradually those 
aspects of different systems that can be assimilated into an 
harmonious whole, responsive to our national necessities.” 
Of course the danger is a resultant meaningless hodge- 
-podge. Those who know the adventurous and wayfaring 
| spirit of Chile, her initiative, her courage, her vigor, feel 
certain that she will first assimilate creatively whatever she 
Edapts or adopts. No matter how many other systems she 
may study and appraise, her own schools in their final evolu- 
tion are bound to reflect and to serve her own national 
| genius. Among the permanent experimental schools are 
| schools and classes for adults, for a rural community, a home 
| school for the homeless, an open-air school for the anaemic 
|and tuberculous, and the city experimental school of Santiago. 
The latter is housed in a beautiful and well-planned build- 
ing large enough to permit at least three parallel classes for 
‘each grade of work. The laboratory-like classrooms, like all 
of the new classrooms in Chile, are well equipped with 
'moveable tables. These are light but strong, about a yard 
|square with an incurve on each side to fit the body, and 
/a full sized shelf underneath for books. All corners are 
rounded and both tables and chairs are of various heights 
to fit the needs of the pupils. Only three children sit at 
a table, lest a fourth cast an undesirable shadow! The walls 
of the rooms are lined with low, easily accessible, closed-in 
shelves, definitely adapted to housing comfortably the work 
of each child, including his tools and teaching material, his 
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drinking cup, towel, soap, and outside clothing. There are 
special sections for maps, wall pictures, and other unwieldly 
materials. The workmanship and final form of other furnish- 
ings are Chilean, but the original designing was by Dr. 
Ohms, a post-war German representative of the Kerschen- 
steiner technique in one of the Santiago Normal and Ob- 
servation schools. 

In addition to these laboratory classrooms, there are work- 
shops, an auditorium, a library, a museum, gardens, gym- 
nasiums and a swimming pool together with a paedometric 
laboratory, a laboratory for vocational guidance, and a sta- 
tistical bureau in connection with a research department. 


N the same building meets an Experimental Class for 

Adult Illiterates, one of many in various sections of the 
city. A very flourishing Society of Little Teachers is at- 
tempting to solve the problem in another way. The “little 
teachers” are young boys who are paid to help liquidate the 
illiteracy of their parents and neighbors. The little teachers 
meet with more experienced teachers for direction. In three 
years illiteracy has been reduced from 60 to about 20 per 
cent. The fight against it is still continuing. In 1929, for 
example, there were 550 classes for illiterates; in 1928, 
only 30. 

Compulsory education is now written into the state law, 
but it has never been and obviously cannot be enforced until 
the building program is complete. Children enter school at 
seven. Education until recently even in the first year was 
entirely formal, Usually at least half the children failed 
to pass the examination questions issued from the super- 
intendent’s office. As a result of this archaic policy children 
dropped out of school all along the line. Those who per- 
sisted were the more interested, the more intelligent. Even 
these became hopelessly over-age. In the sixth grade in the 
school of which I had charge, only one child was of normal 
age. All the others were retarded, a third of them, three 
or more years. And yet these sixteen-year-olds were almost 
all of at least average intelligence. Indeed, without a strong 
desire to learn, some progress, and much courage, they could 
not have survived to the end. 

Elimination ,all along the line with grave over-ageness is 
a characteristic of Chilean elementary schools. In the past 
it was taken for granted as an indication of the impossibility 
of educating “the common people.” Now it is recognized 
as an indication of poor teaching and false standards. In- 
stead of waiting until better teaching becomes universal, the 
department of education is actively trying to straighten out 
the present injustice to those already entangled in the net. 
After much discussion, it was finally decided that two schools, 
the City Experimental School for boys and the Dalton 
school for girls, should do what each found possible to 
guide its own sixth grade children, already on the eve of 
leaving, into other schools or into worth-while jobs. The 
teachers concerned were expected to keep a weather eye on 
the educational and vocational needs of the other grades as 
well, reporting all their findings. The Dalton school for 
girls was particularly well adapted to the experiment for it 
was already organized into “families,” each one a cross sec- 
tion of the school, making each teacher responsible for only 
a few of the sixth grade children concerned. 

The faculty of the Dalton school spent some time dis- 
cussing the problem and finally decided upon a program 
which was ultimately carried out: (Continued on page 487) 


HIRTY-FIVE years of work on the hill that overlooks 

the point of Pittsburgh was celebrated this year-at Irene 
Kaufmann Settlement, and at the same time there was dedi- 
cated the splendid addition to the group of buildings which 
have been made possible by the generosity of Henry Kauf- 
mann; many years ago an immigrant newcomer to western 
Pennsylvania, and today the vice-president of the modern 
department store that bears his name. Former head workers, 
members of the board who had served in the early days, as 
well as the new, joined in the celebration under the leader- 
ship of Sidney A. Teller, executive director, who has himself 
been in residence for fourteen years on the hill. A gracious 
auditorium equipped for the talkies before the talkies are 
ready for distribution, a superb blue-tiled swimming pool 
designed and decorated by Joseph Urban, sound-proof music 
studios, club rooms and locker rooms with the latest wrinkles 
and devices make this in its equipment and charm, one of the 
up-to-the-minute recreational centers in the country. 

The day after the formal dedication was a day for the 
neighborhood, and hundreds of men, women and children of 
three generations who have known the settlement welled up 
through every corridor and department of the building. 
Dances that had their origin in the ghettos of central Europe, 


- epic; the figures of adventuring and creative childhood stand 


or for that matter in the hills of Palestine, added pictur- 
esqueness to the throng in the great gymnasium, and were 
interspersed with the latest dance steps. This participation 
on the part of the neighborhood, and this shift to cultural — 
activities, the needs of leisure as well as the day’s work, are 
typical of the settlements in this decade. Appropriately — 
enough they found expression in a series of bas-reliefs which 
decorate the new Theresa L. Kaufmann auditorium. They 
are the work of Frank Vittor, who for five years has been 
at the head of the settlement’s sculpture class, and who drew 
his models from the men, women and children of the neigh- 

borhood. A central arch interprets the settlement as the 
mother to the neighborhood; and four rectangular panels 
portray in turn athletics, the arts, personal service and neigh- — 
borhood activities. A figure of the incoming immigrant with — 
his blanket and valise stands for the past in the neighborhood | 


for the future. That future was interpreted by Edgar J. 
Kaufmann, nephew of the donor, in a paper which forecast 
what rising standards of living and expanding wants should 
mean in a world of change. Mr. Vittor’s work is one of — 
the first attempts, if not the first, to visualize the whole 
new range of settlement activities and interests in sculpture. | 
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Why Are the Aged Poor’? 


By SONIA KAY and IRMA RITTENHOUSE 
Drawings by Martin Rosenthal 


HE New York Commission on Old Age 


Security, appointed by Governor Roosevelt 

to make a detailed investigation of the prob- 

lem of the aged, has estimated that in New 

York State one out of every seven persons 

over seventy years of age and outside of 
institutions is “dependent upon others for assistance” and 
that his or her children are “unable to furnish support in 
whole or in part.” “This estimate is conservative; Abraham 
Epstein, who has devoted his life to the study of the prob- 
lems of the aged, thinks that about one out of every three 
Americans over sixty-five is dependent. In any case, even the 
casual observer is aware that as our span of life has increased, 
our economic independence has been threatened. The biblical 
admonition to virtue “that thy days may be long in the land” 
would seem to contain little promise of happiness for the 
man who covers the allotted span of years in our times. Why 
are the aged poor? 

We visited 195 persons over sixty years of age, living 
in Greenwich Village and the lower East Side of New York 
City, in an effort to find an answer to this question. The 
stories they told were striking in their similarity. Although 
personal misfortunes naturally differed, they all seemed to 
spring from a common root. It seems that American industry 
has not been providing the unskilled or semi-skilled worker 
with wages sufficient to carry him and his family through the 
usual vicissitudes of life such as illness, death, and periods 
of unemployment, and at the same time leave a surplus for 
old age, for savings have melted away as swiftly as they 
were accumulated. Even in the cases where life had run a 
smooth course, without long illnesses, deaths, and unem- 
ployment periods, it was perceived that earnings had not 
been large enough to insure a “health and decency” income 
for later life, particularly if that life was long (in one hun- 
dred cases the persons interviewed were over seventy). 

Seventy-eight per cent of the names and addresses came 
from the files of the Henry. Street Settlement and of Green- 
wich House, a community center. Twenty per cent we dis- 
covered as we walked through the streets or made inquiries 
of janitors—a simple matter, for the aged poor huddle like 
rabbits in warrens; they live, visit, and quarrel in small 
communities of their own. As many as five old people were 
found living in their own apartments in a ten-family ten- 
ement. The remainder of the visits were made at the sug- 
gestion of the neighborhood churches. Only 2 per cent of the 
names were obtained through them, for it was felt that they 
might make some discrimination in favor of the ‘‘deserving 
poor,” and we were attempting to avoid any selection of 
cases on the basis of virtue, wisdom, or nationality. 

The result was that the general characteristics were 
fairly representative of our population. A promise of com- 
plete anonymity was given, and this assurance together with 
the proverbial eagerness of the lonely old to live their lives 
over with a sympathetic listener, resulted in a freedom from 
reserve. Therefore we feel that few if any facts were con- 
cealed. Willingness to talk was encouraged, and about an 
hour was spent on each visit. About 90 per cent were citizens, 


and about a half were native Americans, although both — 


neighborhoods hold many of the foreign-born. 
dred and sixty-six out of the total had been married. There 


One hun- — 


were 123 women questioned. The large number of women y 
may be attributed, first, to the fact that women outnumber — 


men in New York City, second, to the fact that we did not 


visit lodging-houses, which are frequented by men, and third, 4 


to the sixty-six widows who were found during the survey. 
These widows, being of an older generation, were left help- 


less, without training for work outside their homes, on the — 


deaths of their husbands, and thus seem to be assuming a 
certain prominence among the aged poor in our era; such 
a situation is less likely to appear sixty years from now. 


These people were members of the working class of Amer- — 


ica; there were very few who had middle-class occupations 
or outlooks. Only one had devoted his energies to “lifting 
the elbow” rather than holding a job, and of the type which 


presents a special problem—the unemployable—there were © 
two representatives: one feebleminded man and one a cripple 
from birth, though neither of these persons was wholly un- | 


able to work. Except for these three cases, the group im- 
pressed us as enterprising and industrious by nature. 


At® 


their present age they have, of course, all suffered rebuffs in — 


job hunting and if bitterness at the order of things arises any- 
where, it is in recalling their rejection as “too old” for the 
simplest tasks. Old Mr. Adams, who had told with bursts 
of laughter of his misfortunes (fire, accidents, doctor’s bills) 


because they were so numerous, so hopeless, as to seem hu- 


morous even to him, found his eyes filling with indignant 
tears as he spoke of his attempt to pass for forty and get a 


watchman’s job. Often the people questioned said they could — 


work as well as ever, although they were obviously frail. The 
number now employed, either irregularly or full time, is 
eighty-three. Their persistence is notable, for only thirty- 
seven are able to work full time, and only twenty-three are 
in really good health, without physical defects. Seventy-four 
can do light work, either full or part time, and eighty-four 
are completely unable to work. 


HEIR present occupations vary widely, from a re- 
ligious teacher and a religious statue maker, who are 


suffering badly from low demand, to scrubwomen and por- 


ters, who are prominent in the figures. Yet the incomes are 
on a consistently low level: the figures cluster under the 
three-hundred-dollars-a-year mark. Of 121 single cases (not 
couples), 29 have no regular income at all, 82 receive less 
than three hundred dollars a year in regular income, and 
113 earn less than seven hundred and fifty dollars. Of the 
couples, 35 in number, 18 receive less than five hundred 
dollars a year, and 30 have between five hundred and one 
thousand dollars. There are 4 couples who have no regular 
income. The highest incomes ranged from one thousand to 
fifteen hundred dollars and were found in ten cases. Five 
of these were couples, who in one case are supporting a lame 
daughter, and in another are living on an awa! bought 
for them by their children. 

Sixty-seven per cent receive less than aN hundred 
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dollars a year in the single cases, and 60 per cent receive 
| less than five hundred dollars a year among the couples. How 
can one live in New York on less than one dollar a day? 
For they do remain in their own homes, and there is a simple 
answer to the query as to why they do not seek refuge in 
the public or private “homes.” In the public homes con- 
ditions are miserable. Assemblyman Bernhardt, who headed 
the New York Legislative Committee on Public Welfare for 
» three years, has said that his investigations revealed that 
‘“Wwhen a worthy man or woman gets old, we put them in 
a poorhouse with imbeciles and diseased inmates, where 
_ they work at serving tables, making beds or sweeping floors 
as long at their tottering legs will hold them up.” This sit- 
"uation we found to be common knowledge among the people 
with whom we talked. The U. S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics Bulletin No. 505, shows thirty-five private homes in 
Manhattan, of which only five have no financial, religious 
or other qualifications. Inquiry proved that these five homes 
are overcrowded, 

‘These people who have preserved their homes should not 
be visualized as sitting in them @ Ja Whistler’s Mother, 
Even an old New Yorker would be astonished at the out- 
moded and filthy tenements to which they cling. The apart- 
ments themselves were almost without exception neat and 
clean, although the halls were dark and filthy. Any advan- 
tage in the way of plumbing facilities (running water in the 
flat, a toilet in the hall or apartment instead of in the yard) 
has meant a higher rent for them, although this term is 
relative, for over two thirds of the total pay less than fifteen 
dollars a month rent, including one religious teacher who 
lives in an untenanted cellar. Yet to live in these unheated 
hovels, with the inexorable rent day, means a diet of bread, 
tea, and potatoes. No butter, milk, meat, vegetables, fruits, 
or sweets are within the range of income of most of them, 
and only a few have coffee. One woman had just received 
a cooked potato, which a child had filched from a garbage 


The Irish of It 


RS. C. is a charming old Irish woman. Her husband 

died thirty years ago and their savings (he was a 
printer) went to pay the expenses of his illness and fu- 
neral and the sickness and death of two of their children. 
After she was widowed Mrs. C. was in charge of the 
cleaning of a hospital ward for twenty-three years, for 
which she received first $40 and later $50 a month, with 
room and board. She “loved this work,” as she says, but 
six or seven years ago, when she was nearly seventy, 
she became seriously ill, and her savings were used up 
in hospital treatment. While she worked in the hospital 
she had supported her father and her nephews and nieces. 
Pride and generosity—it was the usual story among the 
Irish we visited, pride in “paying their way,” and gen- 
erosity toward their relatives. After her illness she 
could not get her job back. She now has a little candy 
stand which she pushes through the streets to a corner 
near a big office building, and supports herself by selling 
sweets to the office workers. The day we talked with her 
she had taken in only fifty cents—“Ain’t it awful, dearie!” 
She stuck out her foot, on which she had tied the two 
halves of a slipper: “Look, I haven’t any shoes, but don’t 
you tell that woman in the front of the house!” she 
shouted, in a voice that must have carried a block or 
more. For Mrs. C. is stone deaf and partly blind now, 
too. In fact, her whole family has been cursed with ill- 
nesses and long lives, for her daughter is helping her own 
grandchildren, and there is not a steady job among all 
her descendants because of ill health caused by poverty. 
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Artists’ Model 


R. S., who posed for the illustration on page 473, 

is a native New Yorker. For many years he was 
a deck hand on Hudson River steamers, and was able 
to save from his wages of $20 a week. But as he grew 
older, irregularity of employment devoured his savings; 
he had to give up the work to which he was accustomed 
for a watchman’s job, twelve hours a night, seven nights 
a week. After two months he was forced to quit: the 


hours were too long for a man of his age (he is over 


seventy-five). Mr. S.’s life has now taken a strange 
twist: he has become a model. His only source of income, 
now that his savings are gone, is posing for photographers 
and artists. His outdoor jobs have given him a fine com- 
plexion and his blue eyes are clear and shining. Until 
he posed for the Survey Graphic picture, he had made 
just $18 in a year and three months. To this was added 
a hundred dollars sent him by his niece and brother, both 
of whom are poor. 


can, when we called. Almost no money is spent on gar- 
ments or clothes, except the necessary purchases of those who 
work, and the rent is a greater cause for worry than any 
other factor, for the frequently reiterated phrase was, ‘““We 
must have a roof over our heads.” Incidentals, the bane of 
budget-makers, present no problem to the aged poor; in their 
own words, ‘“There ain’t none.” 


HE traditional independence of Americans seems to 

be a disadvantage to these people whom we questioned. 
They do not desire, nor do they receive, much regular aid 
from relatives or friends. There is an old shibboleth with 
which many of us have tried to soothe our consciences: “The 
poor help each other.”’ From our observation of the isolation 
of those who are both poor and aged we feel justified in con- 
cluding that they cannot help one another. It is true that 
we found eight cases who were being “helped by friends,” 
but in only two of these cases was the aid extensive. Mrs. 
O. lives with a young married couple, who both work, and 
they support her willingly, though it is a painful situation 
for her. Mrs. L., a former wardrobe mistress who had 
come upon starvation days, has been taken into the home 
of a stage-hand. In the other cases, we found that aid from 
friends took the form of a bowl of oatmeal once in a while, 
or a bit of clothing, and in each instance the help was for- 
tuitous, for the most destitute are by no means always the 
ones to whom neighbors turn with assistance. 

Aid from relatives, which appears in sixty-eight single 
cases and twenty-four cases of couples, is also haphazard, 
for some of the poorest are unable to get help from relatives 
who are equally poor. Their pride broken by poverty, some 
have been forced to accept aid from working-class relatives 
(for their own children have generally been forced into 
blind alleys of employment and are ill paid), and to turn to 
organized charity, grudgingly given because there is no 
possibility of rehabilitation. We often thought that old 
Mrs. G. or ill Mr. N. would be better off in the homes of 
their children, but the man’s aversion to confinement and a 
woman’s love for things domestic are holding them to their 
own small homes, where they can feel responsibility in at 
least one aspect of their seemingly useless lives. 

The present attitude of these old New Yorkers seems to 
indicate that they were by no means of a low and spend- 
thrift type in their working days, nor were they, to any 
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large extent, from the ordinary day laborer class. Although 
it is true that only twelve had had a highschool education, 
there were only six who were illiterate, all the others having 
received the equivalent of a common school education, They 
pursued various fields of endeavor in the past: 4 were pro- 
fessionals (religious teacher, ballet dancer, governess, and 


religious singer) ; 23 were small shopkeepers and peddlers © 


or salesmen; 45 were domestic servants (cooks in partic- 
ular) ; 11 were factory workers; 32 were skilled or semi- 
skilled workers (custom shoemaker, typesetter, proof-reader, 
etc.) ; 29 were general workers (practical nurse, horse truck- 
drivers, porters, elevator operators, etc.); and 51 were 
housewives. 

The entire group were in a low income class, not only 
on account of the large number of unskilled workers, but, 
as a careful analysis of their wages showed us, because they 
were all at the lower end of the scale of earnings in their 
own occupations. It must be considered that the rate of 
wages over thirty years ago, during their best years, was 
much lower than the rate for the same occupations today. 
Even the rise of wages during the war period affected their 
income to a small degree only, as they were then over fifty, 
and already heading for the industrial scrap heap. 

Actual wages earned in the past were difficult te deter- 
mine because of irregular employment and changes in rates 
in a number of cases. 
The policy of ascertain- 
ing the highest wage 
ever received was adopt- 
ed, without reference to 
the length of time it was 
received, in an_ effort 
to discover whether at 
any period earnings had 
afforded enough for sub- 
stantial savings. By far 
the largest number of 
persons had received 
wages which, using W. 
I. King’s 1913 index, 
would provide them, 
during their best earn- 
ing period, with a stand- 
ard of living now ob- 
tainable on sixteen hun- 
dred and sixty-one dol- 
lars a year. Consider- 
ing that about 85 per 
cent were married and 
thus had in earlier years 
the responsibility for the 
contributory support of 
at least one other person, 
the difficulties of saving 
a substantial sum become 
evident. 

But in spite of low 
incomes, savings, small 
or large, were the rule 
rather than the excep- 
tion among these people, 
although the value of their savings was negated by the drain 
of incidental expenses and the fact that their earnings were 
such as to prohibit a recoupment after any large outlay. The 
type of expenditure which called for savings was not usually 
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calamitous in nature; it was merely the exigency that is 
woven inextricably into the life of the worker. A careful 
study of each case, combined with the statements of the in- 
dividual concerned as to the disposition of his or her savings, 
has resulted in the following groupings: 

Thirty-seven have some savings at present; 2 have invest- 
ments, 3 are property owners, 9 have some cash intact and 
23 are using their money for part of their living expenses. 


HE larger of the two investments was about one thou- 
Data dollars. Mrs. L., a practical nurse, invested this 
sum, which was left her by her husband twenty-two years 
ago, and, with the aid of the interest and her daughters, 
together with her own work, is still able to live decently, if 
not comfortably. The other investment yields a small sum 
to a church worker. The real estate holdings are more of a 
burden than an aid to the women concerned. Miss P. was 
induced to buy two lots on the instalment plan by the pub- 
lishing firm for which she did cleaning. She lost her job 
with the firm and as she had not paid for the lots completely, 


cannot sell them. Through the advice of so-called “business 


men” she has sacrificed an amount that might be enough to 
help her in her old age. Mrs. C. has two bungalows, bought 
with the money left at her husband’s death, that yield a 
rental just exactly equal to the tax, consequently her income 
is in no way affected 
by this possession. The 
third case of real estate 
ownership is that of a 
widow, who has a cot- 


her daughter lives. It 
adds nothing to her 
income. 
Of the nine who have 
savings intact at present, 
there are but three who 
could depend on them 
for support for any 
length of time if they 
ceased to work. The 
highest amount is four 
thousand dollars saved 
by a baker who has 
earned eleven dollars a 
day for some time. Since 
his sixty-fifth year his 
earnings have been re- 
duced, since it is almost 
impossible for even a 
younger man to work 
three days a week among 
the hot ovens, and he is 
anxiously trying to ac- 
cumulate five thousand 
dollars for himself and 
his wife before the dis- 
abilities received from 
his occupation make 
working impossible. The 
two other cases where 
over a thousand dollars has been saved simply represent 
steady work and extraordinary good fortune with regard to 
health on the part of the savers. The remaining six cases of 
savings still intact represent the accumulations of skilled 
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workers and in no case amount to more than a few hun- 
dred dollars—not enough to retire on, but enough to be 
“buried on,” according to their own exacting standards. 

As for those now living on their savings; wholly or in part, 
none are on more than a minimum subsistence 
level. For example: Mr. and Mrs. Q., who 
are both old New Yorkers, are now living in 
unheated rooms, with cold water in the public 
hall and toilet facilities in the yard. He was a 
porter on the docks nearby until he was forced 
to stop work three years ago because of an 
intestinal disease which keeps him in bed most 
of the time. Q. had earned as much as thirty 
dollars a week, and though often laid off in 
slack periods, was able to accumulate about two’ 
thousand dollars in a lifetime of work. His 
wife is a victim of pernicious anemia and hence 
of a specialist. They have a careful budget 
and know exactly how much they spend each 
week, but now have only about a hundred 
dollars left. They are refined, intelligent and 
hard-working, with a dread of charity, but they 
will soon be destitute. Mrs. L. is also “living 
on her savings.” She was born in New York, 
and her husband, who was a waiter, managed 
to pay for one thousand dollars’ worth of life 
insurance. During the two decades of her 
widowhood this sum has been used for emer- 
gencies, and forty-three dollars remain. Her 
fruit-stand brings about five dollars weekly, but 
this is insufficient for her needs as she supports 
an aged mother-in-law. A sister sends whatever 
she can spare, but they rarely have more than 
twenty-five dollars a month. 

Fifty-seven have no savings at present; 32 
lost all they had through illnesses and deaths, 
16 spent everything they possessed during past 
unemployment periods, and 9 suffered business 
losses. 

Illness was the chief cause for the loss of 
savings. The illness of a member of the family 
frequently depleted the funds, while sickness of 
the persons questioned forced them to stop working entirely 
or to accept lower wages. If illness was followed by death, 
a means of support was at once cut off in many cases, for 
often the chief breadwinner was the victim. The romantic 
story of Benito and Pepi has had a tragic end. When Benito 
was the first violinist of an orchestra, he ran away from a 
traveling company of Austrian actors and brought their best 
dancing girl with him to the New World. Seventy years 
have elapsed since eighteen-year-old Pepi and her husband 
arrived in New York. For many years their joint income 
was seventy-five hundred dollars annually, and they were 
able to accumulate almost twenty thousand dollars. They 
invested this at six per cent and retired on her fiftieth birth- 
day. The former prima ballerina and the orchestra con- 
ductor of one of the large variety houses in New York City 
lived comfortably for about ten years, when a series of 
serious illnesses completely wiped out their entire fortune 
‘and took his life as an additional toll. For twenty-three years 
a former employer has been sending her a monthly check for 
fifteen dollars; this is her only income. 

Mr. and Mrs. M. told a story less romantic but perhaps 
more common: he was a custom shoemaker, as were his 
‘father and grandfather before him. For a few years he 
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earned nine or ten dollars a week, but machinery soon dis- 
placed him and he obtained a janitor’s job taking care of 
three houses for forty-five dollars a month. His wife, who 
is older than he—she is now eighty-two—went out washing 


at seventy-five cents a day, but had to stop about seven years 
ago because of her age and rheumatism. She does a little 
work now whenever she can get it, Five years ago a vein 
broke in M.’s eye, blinding it and severely affecting the sight 
of the other. He could no longer hold his job and has been 
unable to get work since. Their savings have gone for 
doctors’ bills, in a hopeless attempt to restore their working 
strength. Their rent is paid by two roomers, and they live 
on her small earnings and contributions from a married 
daughter, who is herself poor. 

The fate of “living too long” without working, and 
irregular employment demolished the savings of sixteen. 
Fifty years ago, when B. S. was thirty-eight, he came to 
New York (from his native state of Massachusetts) with his 
employer, for whom he worked as a machinist in a shoe 
factory. When the employer died, B. S. was seventy-two. 
The heirs promptly demoted him and discharged him three 
years later, after giving him five hundred dollars as a reward 
for a lifetime of service. At the age of seventy-five he found 
it impossible to find any kind of work. Thirteen years of 
unemployment and the fatal illness of his wife succeeded 
in consuming his very modest savings and also the gift from 
his former employers. His (Continued on page 485) 


The help given to Germany to feed the hungry and clothe the naked has left a lasting mark 
in living friendship. There has recently been erected in Berlin by the Deutsche Liga der . 
Freien Wohlfartspflege this tablet, by A. Wollman, inscribed: “Remain thou stone a witness 
of gratitude for the generous help given to us by the world during the years of our need. 
Foreign Relief 1917-1927.” 


THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ 


DOORWAYS 


’Ware Germany—and China! 


By JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


HE rest of the world may well watch Germany 

with anxious eyes during the next few weeks. 

That new-old country stands at a dividing of 

the ways between financial and political chaos 

and a continuation of the hard, slow restora- 

tion of basic stability formerly traditional but 
now menaced by inner discord. It is not too much to say that 
present conditions threaten the entire structure of the new 
democracy which has been trying to build itself, against the 
menace of extreme radicalism, represented by the Communists, 
inspired and financed by Russia, and die-hard conservatism, 
represented by the Old Guard of agrarian junkerism and the 
restorationists of all types. 

Just now the nation is under a virtual dictatorship of a pe- 
culiar sort, authorized to be sure by the letter of the constitu- 
tion, but quite outside the contemplation of its spirit. In sur- 
prising and unforeseen fashion and occasion, resort has been 
had to the well-known but hitherto dormant Article 48 of the 
constitution, Section 2 of which reads as follows: 

The President of the Reich may, if public safety and order be 
disturbed or seriously endangered, take the measures needed to 
restore public safety and order, and, if need be, proceed with the 
assistance of the armed forces. 

A wide-open invitation for almost any sort of coup d'etat 
in the hands of an unscrupulous president or a docile one 
dominated by an unscrupulous chancellor—were it not for 
Section 3: 

The President of the Reich must promptly inform the Reichstag 
of all measures taken under Sections 1 and 2 of this Article. If 

the Reichstag so demands, the measures must be discontinued. 
(Article 1 provides for the coercion of any state of the. federation 
failing to discharge its constitutional duties.) 

These provisions were designed especially in view of the very 
real danger existing at the outset, of revolutionary attacks upon 
the new republic; but there was careful guarding of the au- 
thority of the parliament. Nobody foresaw their being invoked 
against that parliament itself. 


N July 18 last, Dr. Herman Bruening, chancellor of the 

Reich, with the approval of President von Hindenburg, 
summarily dissolved the Reichstag, for the very reason—no 
bones at all about it—that it had exercised the powers reserved 
to it by the Constitution. This at least is what it amounted to. 
Faced by a deficit in the budget of some fifteen hundreds of 
millions (dollars) and a great problem of unemployment, and 
by an existing helter-skelter of political parties unable to agree 
upon anything, the Bruening government, supported in the last 
analysis by only a minority in the Reichstag, undertook to force 
a financial program necessarily involving heavily increased taxa- 
tion. Similar attempts had brought the resignation of two 
finance ministers and the wreck of the previous (Miiller) gov- 
“ernment. The program was defeated on July 16 by only fifty- 
two votes, and at that by a grotesque coalition of the radicals 
and the extreme conservatives. Forthwith Bruening resorted to 
Article 48, ostensibly in the interest of “public safety and order,” 
declaring the financial program in effect despite the parlia- 
_mentary defeat. Whereupon the Reichstag, by the slender 
margin of fifteen votes, demanded the abrogation of the 


measures, and the government’s answer was to kick them out 
of the place. 


NEW election is to be held throughout all Germany, 

September 14, and the country is by the ears. The real 
issue, lying at the core of the whole situation, is whether the 
extreme reactionaries—the junkers, that is, the great agri- 
cultural landowners; a certain group of the manufacturers, the 
Fascists, the irreconcilable war-veterans organized in the 
“Stahlhelms’—can among them elect enough members of the 
new Reichstag to undermine and eventually undo all the new 
Germany has accomplished these twelve years past, to re- 
establish German credit and friendship with the rest of the 
world. These groups capitalize not only the depressed condition 
of industry and its consequent unemployment, but the undying 
resentment of all Germans against the hypothesis of “exclusive 
war-guilt” upon which is based the entire structure of repara- 
tions. They do not like having to pay, but much more deeply 
do they resent the reason to which they were compelled at 
bayonet’s point to subscribe at Versailles, for their having to 
pay. This source of exasperation is only the worse now because 
the debt has been formally certified and commercialized. 

A Germany in the hands of such elements would be a real 
menace. It would envisage something like the old grouping— 
with Italy, Austria, Hungary, possibly Bulgaria—especially 
against France. It would immensely shake the world’s confi- 
dence in Germany’s peaceful intentions. It would alter her 
relations with the League of Nations, undermine the Locarno 
agreements .. . generally undo the work so painfully wrought 
during a decade by the moderate elements constituting the real 
Germany. 


ORTUNATELY, that is the real Germany. Fortunately, 
this ten years’ arduous experience has built up a national 
consciousness of democracy. What is going on now is a desper- 
ate effort on the part of all the moderates to get together. The 
situation shows how calamitous was the loss of Stresemann, 
that golden figure at the head of the People’s Party—almost 
single-handed he could have brought order out of the present 
chaos. 

The weakness seems to me inherent in the theory of pro- 
portional representation as it is exemplified in post-war Europe. 
Any appreciable group can be a “party,” and win one or more 
seats in parliament. There could be a party of red-headed men, 
or of women owning tailless cats, united upon no other interest 
or purpose. A clanjamfry of such groups, bribed by trifling 
concessions, can and frequently does add enough votes to a 
really formidable minority to constitute an actual majority 
able to obstruct vitally important programs; even to overthrow 
a government. The resulting confusion is the opportunity of 
the radical revolutionists on the one hand, of the dictator on 
the other. 


ITHER of these contingencies would be ruinous in Ger- 
many. Communism of any type or color has no natural 
footing there, and even if the present uproar should give the 
extreme radicals a temporary political victory, it could not last. 
Nor, in my judgment, could any sort of dictatorship of the 
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Fascist sort. In either case, it would initiate a period of con- 
fusion, approximating civil war, in Germany, possibly even a 
break-up of the federation of states; in any event, the economic 
and financial results would be disastrous, with repercussions of 
unforeseeable consequence reaching the remotest corners of 
civilization. 

The presence of Hindenburg at the head of the state offers 
a kind of guarantee against both extremes. Ultra-conservative 
though he be, repeatedly he has demonstrated his loyalty to the 
new order. Even his resort to the extraordinary powers vested 
in him by the constitution, suggests nothing of that kind of 
usurpation to which a less devoted patriotism might have tempt- 
ed him—into the saddle at the head of a royalist Restoration. 
His attitude was expressed by Chancellor Bruening himself: 


“Nothing is further from the thoughts of the parties upon 
which the present German Government is based than a dic- 
tatorial regime. Such would be utterly at variance, in my 
opinion, with the desires of the German people.... But after 
all, if a country’s budget cannot be put through by ordinary 
parliamentary methods and keeps being postponed while the gov- 
ernment and parliament quarrel, the people at home and abroad 
are bound to ask themselves, ‘What kind of a country is that?” 

My own judgment is that before the September elections the 
moderate forces, representing essential Germany, sane, sober, un- 
doubtedly well-intending toward all the world—however deeply 
resentful about conditions imposed after her defeat in the inter- 
national riot to which she contributed so destructively—will have 
worked out a modus vivendi, and that a new parliament and 
a new government more soundly based politically, will mark the 
safe passing of the most dangerous crisis that the new Germany 
has yet had to face. 


HE other great conundrum in the world, equally if not 
more anxiously to be watched, is China. It is all very well 

to talk as if that vast population could be written off the books 
of civilization as more or less of a total loss—for the time being 
anyway—but it is not so simple as that. It is of great impor- 
tance to the world whether China as a whole should turn, so 
to say, to Geneva or to Moscow. At the Assembly of the 
League of Nations this month, one of the momentous questions 
will be that of the election of China to a seat in the Council. 
It is more or less taken for granted that Cuba will be succeeded 
by some other Latin-American state; that Norway will succeed 
Finland. The Irish Free State expects the seat now occupied 
by Canada; but if she gets it, it will mean that China does not. 
Assuming China’s election—who is China? Just now it is 


difficult to recognize any government with a footing firm enough 


to speak for the country, or to justify confidence in its future. 
Nevertheless, China is China, regardless of its formal govern- 
ment at any particular time, and the Chinese people are ex- 
tremely sensitive to the attitude and behavior of the western 
world toward them. They are temperamentally uncongenial 
with communism; it is an abuse of language and fact to attach 
the word “communist” to the brigandage which now afflicts 
large areas of China. But an open affront, or what they would 
so regard, at the hands of the League of Nations, might turn 
them definitely toward the one nation that has not despised 
them. The one thing upon which all Chinese unite is a deep- 
seated hostility to foreign interference in their affairs, to for- 
eign racial contempt for them. Well-informed governments 
know this; added to their jealousy of each other, it palsies all 
efforts to “restore order.’ Those who lightly suggest that 
“what China needs is an international police-force” little realize 
what such an enterprise would involve. It might be the catalyst 
that would precipitate the long-dreaded conflict of East and 
West. I do not pretend to understand China or the Chinese; 
Sut it requires no great degree of comprehension to know that 
nothing can be done by outsiders. China must work out her 
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own salvation. It may take years, decades, centuries—what is a — 
century in the long, long history of China? Something might 
happen, almost overnight... . 

In Germany and China—queer juxtaposition that!—the com- 
ing weeks may be crucial. The rest of us can only watch and 
share momentous consequences which we can neither foresee nor 
forestall. 


E have to play—we do play directly and indirectly, in- 

tentionally and unintentionally—a part in these matters, 
by our own slow inadvertent weaving. Despite the stupidities 
of our “hundred-per-cent” chauvinism, the brutalities of our be- 
havior toward other peoples in ways too numerous to recount 
here, we have averaged on the whole as well as any; better than 
most of our neighbors. Suspicion of those of other tongue, race, 
color, culture, is not an exclusively American or even human 
trait, it is indeed biological. I have upon my house two vines 
which cannot get along together; wherever they intertwine, one 
eventually kills the other as if with a kind of malice. There 
are wasps which will welcome to their nests strangers of their 
own ilk, but kill or drive out others that to the casual eye seem 
in no way different. It is absurd to charge Americans with any 
peculiar sort of nationalism. Just now the disease is epidemic 
all over the world, a normal aftermath of war. 

Much of our own former good-natured casualness with re- 
gard to naturalization was mere happy-go-lucky carelessness. 
Anything and everything “got by” because nothing had hap- 
pened to draw general attention to the quality of the inflow 
to our citizenship. Now we have an intense problem of un- 
employment—as indeed has almost every other nation—to make 
the intrusion of foreign job-hunters a matter of concern to 
everyone threatened by the competition. We are very far from 
that utopian state wherein the newcomer will be regarded as 
a welcome hand to lighten the sum of labor 


LOWLY but on a better footing the spirit of welcome is 

returning to our process of naturalization. It is still be- 
grudging and clumsy. We have still such absurdities as the 
Schwimmer and McIntosh cases wherein candidates are required 
to pledge, regardless of sex, age, or personal compunctions, to 
bear arms in any hypothetical war yet to be declared. We have 
still the meticulous pursuit of misplaced commas and other triv- 
ial technical blunders in incidental papers having nothing to do 
with the merits. But on the whole the solemn process of re- 
nouncing the old allegiance and assuming the new is gaining in 
dignity. This is peculiarly so in Delaware, where the example 
and inspiration of the United States District Judge, Hugh M. 
Morris, with the cooperation of the Federal Naturalization 
Service, the State Bureau of Adult Education by its Service 
Bureau for Foreign-Born People, and intelligent groups of the 
foreign-born, have brought about a cheering state of affairs. 
It is to be regretted that Judge Morris has resigned recently 
from the federal bench. Upon the occasion of his last natural- 
ization court he said to those whom he had just admitted to 
citizenship: 


Freedom in America has been at some moments abused, at other 
times undermined and filched away for selfish purposes. But Amer- 
icans cherishing liberty more than all else, have through the 
decades watched over the Constitution and the Bill of Rights with 
vestal vigilance, deeming its defense, its protection, its preserva- 
tion, the highest duties of American patriotism. Take these men 
for your example. Like them, remember that prosperity can be 
only for the free, and that freedom is the sure possession of those 
alone who have courage to defend it. But it is not enough to raise 
and keep aloft freedom’s holy flag. Above it must be unfurled the 
banner of universal peace woven with the friendship that must 
follow as the night the day the closer relations into which your 
coming has brought my people and your people. ... I see America, 
to which you are inevitably bringing a widened horizon and 
a greater tolerance, marching to a (Continued on page 483) 
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AN the American people be made book-minded? 

To answer this question the Carnegie Corpora- 

tion set R. L. Duffus to studying “the publica- 

tion and distribution of serious, non-technical 

books.” The facts he discovered and certain 

conclusions he reached are in this admirable 
volume, the most complete and organic picture of how books 
get to people we have ever had. Of the basic triad, author, 
distributor, reader, Mr. Duffus centers on the middle factor: 
he gives us careful, extraordinarily fair, and richly factual 
analyses of our present book-carriers—the general publisher, 
the jobber, the mail-order and subscription modes of selling, 
the much debated book clubs, the bookseller, the reprint and 
chain systems of recent great liveliness, and the lending and 
public libraries. The book should be read for its general il- 
lumination of our entire cultural nexus, and especially because 
it presents the not widely known facts, statistical and economic, 
that must be grasped before we can make a program for better- 
ment. It is startling, for instance, to know that this rich and 
literate nation consumes two books per capita a year, and ex- 
poses its citizens to seven, by sale, library, and borrowing. This 
means, of course, that millions read no book at all. We are not 
a book-reading people, though in 1929 we produced 8342 new 
titles and 1845 new editions, and circulated about 200,000,000 


- copies. We spend for books at the outside $200,000,000, or one 


half of one per cent of the national income. For automobile 
pleasure touring, it is estimated, we spend three billion dollars 
a year. Why, we actually spend more on greeting cards than 
we do on books! 

Now, if we assume (as Mr. Duffus does) that the reading 
of good books is a civilizing influence and that we can afford 
books but do not read, then the urgent question arises: what is 
the trouble? The answer is dual: either our distribution 
system fails to let people know about books and to make them 
easy and cheap to buy; or else, deep in our folk-ways is a 
startling indifference to books. If no wide “consumer-demand” 
exists, no amount of self-sacrifice, missionary zeal, or sales 
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brilliance will make people buy. Mr. Duffus faces this in- 
cidentally but bravely, but he is not ready to give up the ship. 
His thesis is: 

The relative unimportance of books in American life is due less 
to the apathy of the public than to the failure of those who dis- 
tribute books to devise systems for reaching large numbers of 
people. . This is an under-developed business, an educational 
factor which has been sadly neglected. ... There are millions of 
Americans who actually want books—good books—but who either 
do not know that they want them or do not know how to use them. 


To the better system must be added adult education in reading. 

I am not so sure. I have intimations that some popular in- 
difference to bookmen’s books may be rooted in a deep and 
partly wise instinct; indeed, I sense (without proofs) an actual 
subsidence of interest and faith in books even among the edu- 
cated and bookish. As our author pertinently declares, there 
is nothing sacrosanct or final in print as a mode of communica- 
tion or way of experience. Other times, other modes. The book 
is permanent, portable, and cheap, but it has limitations. Read- _ 
ing is after all an artificial, sedentary, second-hand, and un- 
sociable procedure. You need training to read fruitfully. 
Whereas the modern competitors of books both for education 
and entertainment—travel, sports, the cinema, the radio—may 
be enjoyed without training and offer an immediacy, objectivity, 
and variety that perhaps make them more natural forms of 
enlarging experience and passing leisure. The reader always 
reads himself. The new ranking may be indicated by the 
author’s side-light: the movie may restore a dead book to life. 
When Anna Karenina became a picture the novel sold 50,000 
copies in a few weeks. Other factors are at work. As living 
conditions become more bearable and life itself vividly and com- 
plexly interesting, we have less need for the literature of con- 
solation and escape. Again letters seem to be proving inadequate 
for the translation of certain new kinds of emotional and psy- 
chological experience. The attacks on grammar and even the 
vocabulary indicate a dissatisfaction with print and a search 
for new vehicles of communication. In a sense literacy has 
undermined literature. When everybody can own and read 
a book, the position as a mystery or caste symbol is lost. Books 
have to stand on their own feet, battling with other forms of 
communication, to be judged simply by their usefulness or in- 
spirational value. But nothing of their real worth will be lost. 

To return to Mr. Duffus. He believes there is room for all 
the present agencies of book distribution and more. “The 
market is so vast that there need be no destructive competition 
among them.” The book clubs, which he appraises very justly, 
are not dangerous either in bulk or influence. On the whole 
they have circulated pretty good books that might have gotten 
no audience otherwise; and for their own clients they have 
about doubled the per capita average. The importance of taste 
and independence in their selecting boards is noted; and some 
pointed criticism directed at their sales methods, claims, and 
appeals. Their snob ballyhoo is not a sound way of spreading 
the gospel. But here as elsewhere, Mr. Duffus holds that any- 
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thing that makes people read books is a good thing for if they 
are exposed to reading they may become book-minded. He 
quotes the experience of libraries to show that people who 
begin by reading cheap books for entertainment lift themselves 
by their own boot-straps to read better things. Books are their 
own salvation. He welcomes, too, the new spirit of salesman- 
ship and advertising now abroad among all the book agencies. 
We are creating new ways of exposing people to books on their 
own terms. On the recent development of lower price-levels 
(dollar books) he suspends judgment. The economic basis of 
this movement has yet to be proven sound. 

Indeed, he shows that there is nothing sound about any part 
of book economics. Nobody makes much money out of serious 
books. The author, rightly declared the base of everything, is 
in sorry plight unless he goes popular to cash in on various 
magazine, movie, and syndicate by-products. “America is not 
encouraging the writing of books, especially serious books.” 
The sale of 1500 copies at $2.50 brings the author $325; of 
15,000 copies the return is $5156.25. But it is estimated only 
175 books each year sell 15,000 or more. One good book means 
a year of the author’s life at less than a dollar a day—or for 
the distinguished and successful the moderate income of $5000. 
Nor can the publisher afford much larger royalties for he him- 
self works on profit margins narrowed to pennies; and many 
excellent books leave him in the red. The bookseller cannot 
split his average discount of 40 per cent with either for-he can 
scarcely make a living out of sales as it is. We have a pyramid 
of precarious gambling. 

This seems the nub of the study: for we cannot distribute 
good books unless we first have good books written by authors 
who have at least a chance of bread and butter from their 
labors. The new devices do not seem calculated to help the 
author; the book club pares his royalty, the lending library cuts 
his sales, the chain outlets and low price levels do not help him. 
Even the large spread of new titles per annum count against 
him by increasing competition. It is small wonder that the 
author asking self-preservation is tempted to make his book 
as popular as possible, for here as everywhere mass production 
is the source of increased returns. The publisher’s profit, too, 
increases amazingly as he steps his edition up from 3000 to 
15,000; and of course the best seller is the bookdealer’s dear 
delight. 

One counterbalance to this trend is the notion of making 
serious books an actual part of education, and returning their 
publication to the educational institutions where it largely 
originated, to wit, the University and the Church. Scholarship 
may retire from the market place to the cloisters again and if 
it sacrifices money may gain in freedom and disinterested truth- 
seeking on its own terms. But it may also lose touch with the 
people unless we can breed a race of scholars who understand 
that a book is a vehicle of communication as well as of self- 
expression. The growth, vigor, and efficiency of the university 
presses in late years is a sign of something. They have cut 
down their output of dull doctors’ theses and gone in for the 
publication of books of wider appeal. Without suggestion of 
comparison, I may note the admirable work by the Universities 
of Chicago, Yale, Harvard, North Carolina in publishing. The 
endowed university press, with its overhead charged to educa- 
tion, not authors, with the use of both faculty and students in 
the editing and even in the printing of books, with joint lists 
and salesmen and even bookstores, may offer one outlet. Mr. 
Duffus does not consider these institutions, partly I suppose 
because there is under way elsewhere a study of this field, 
more perhaps because he does not think they offer the instru- 
ment for a wide spread of books among the popular audience 
that jis his first concern. 

This volume is full of fascination, rich with information that 
cannot be digested here. You will learn of the very business-like 
function of the book jobber or wholesaler; you will see the 
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rise of far-reaching methods of distribution such as the news 
company, the chain stores, and the reprint houses; you will 
meet the old-time “book agent” in his new guise as salesman 
for subscription books. There is food for thought in every 
page—say, in the suggestion that the two people who really 
decide what we shall read by chosing the manuscript, or persuad- 
ing the book-seller to stock certain titles, are first, the pub- 
lisher’s reader, and second, the traveling salesman who inter- 
prets the books to retailers. You will conclude, I think, that 
the spots to watch at the moment are—the reprint system, the 
lending library, and the national mass outlets of which the 
news company is typical. You will also, I hope, come to cherish 
the old bookseller of tradition who is menaced by new modes 
but who cannot be spared. 

On the whole, the study breeds optimism. The author con- 
cludes that the level of taste is rising, and that good and serious 
books have a wider sale than they had at the beginning of the 
century. Even fiction is viewed more realistically and intel- 
lectually. But again on the whole we have failed to make read- 
ing interesting to large numbers of adults. They are afraid of 
reading and dislike it; they read slowly, with tension, and are 
soon fatigued. The schools have not trained them to enjoy 
reading; and even the language and typography of books are 
not studied to overcome their distaste. The challenge is to edu- 
cators to make readers, and authors to make books they will 
want to read. Even then the people may choose the movies. 
Books may not be a folk-way of the chauffeur civilization. 

Lron WHIPPLE 


A Man Unafraid 


EUGENE V. DEBS, A Man Unafraid, by McAlister Coleman. 
345 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


‘O catch the public heart, opponents of the established order 

should be passionate, selfless, and not too scientific as to 
program. (The effectiveness of this type which is sometimes 
called “idealist,” is another matter.) These qualities Eugene 
Debs possessed, and for forty years he was respected and 
particularly beloved in New York, in the railroad camps of the 
West, and in Middle Western towns which today shudder at 
the thought of socialism. McAlister Coleman’s story of Debs 
is interwoven with that of American democratic movements 
from the early days of the railroad unions and the Knights of 
Labor, to the splintering off from the Socialist Party of 
numerous sects of Communists, which so distressed Debs: 
“About the time we get in shape to do something, we have to 
split up and waste our energy in factional strife. We preach 
unity everlastingly, but we ourselves keep splitting apart.” 

Socialism with Debs was less an economic philosophy than 
a faith in the people whom he knew so well—railroad workers, 
farmers, miners— and their ability and right to own the great 
instruments with which they labored. He saw the miseries of 
unemployment, of inadequate wages, and felt vehemently that 
such things could not continue. Industrial unionism came to 
him, almost by accident, as the first solution, but unionism, he 
found, subsided into a “pure and simple” concern with wages 
and hours. For a man of Debs’s temperament, the fight for life 
must be on a less material plane. The failure of the Pullman 
strike, sometimes called “The Debs Rebellion,” and worse, the 
failure of the American Federation of Labor to enter it in the 
interests of workers as a class, convinced him that American 
unions would not find or even look for the road to democratic 
well-being. “It was, in the long run, democracy, in conflict 
with a rather shoddy and decidedly acquisitive lower middle- 
class philosophy.’ He chose then to enter the Socialist Labor 
Party, later the Socialist Party. 

There is no evidence of Debs’s concern with the methods by 
which an elaborate industrial system could be directed by “the 
people.” The laying down of planks he left to Berger, Hillquit 
and the rest who were versed in continental theories; in fact, 
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he deliberately avoided meetings on party program. But as 
a spokesman it was his mission “to bring socialism down to the 
American earth, and breathe into it a life compounded not of 
dogmas and doctrines brought from overseas, but of such things 
as are known to men whose gloves are frozen to coupling pins 
on wintry prairie nights, whose picks ring against the face of 
coal five hundred feet below the cornfields.” 

In the peaceful years before the War, socialism in the United 
‘States was a homely, familiar thing that even small town 
conservatives could discuss without horror. The War made 
a flaming radical of Debs because he remained the same in 
a world that seemed to have discarded all tolerance and liberal 
belief. And to an old man whose life had been based on an 
emotional faith in the common people, it was bitter to be 
repudiated by them. Even after the War, it was the great 
liberal, Wilson, who kept Debs in prison; Harding, who had 
never had any liberalism to turn sour, who released him. 

McAlister Coleman’s book follows a conventional biographical 
pattern, but it is never dull, and out of it the subject emerges 
with friendly reality, a credible figure of “the old agitator,” 
the burning orator. Debs hardly sums up to the total of a great 
man, and today the labor hope lies less with such as he than 
with the union leader who can meet industry on its own ground. 
Perhaps, however, the labor movement today, without using 
him as a prototype, needs a stronger infusion of the qualities 
which Debs embodied. Marjorie McFaritanpb 


The Jack-Roller 


THE JACK-ROLLER, by Clifford R. Shaw, a Behavior Research Fund 
Monograph. University of Chicago Press. 205 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of 
Survey Graphic. 


HIS story is in reality merely analyzed by Mr. Shaw to 

illustrate a method of “using the life-history record as 
a new device of sociological research.” It is “Stanley” who 
tells his own story in his own way of what happened before 
and after he reached the height of his professional career of 
delinquency and crime when he became a “jack-roller” on West 
Madison Street in Chicago. 

Stanley’s story might easily have been one of a group of five 
hundred case histories in Boston or Chicago or Los Angeles, 
compiled by a sociologist, a psychiatrist, a probation officer, 
a student, from the case records of truant officers, the Deten- 
‘tion Home, the Juvenile Court, the Behavior Clinic, and all 
the reformatory institutions which knew him so well and so 
long. Then it would have been made up of dates, facts, and 
interpretations by a “trained worker” of what a little boy 
really feels and does when he begins a criminal career at the 
age of six and one half years. The Jack-Roller is the boy’s own 
interpretation and evaluation not only of himself but of his 
parents, home, community, and of all of us who have built up 
those institutions which supposedly treat delinquent children 
“as wise parents would.” 

This small boy “started down grade” in his own home; as 
far back as he can remember his life was filled with sorrow 
and misery because of his step-mother who nagged him, beat 
him, insulted him, and drove him out. Life in the streets and 
alleys became fascinating, enticing, and when the Judge sent 
him home again and again telling him he was “too young to 
be away, that his parents loved him, and that he must stay 
with them,” Stanley knew better. The Baby Bandhouse (The 
Juvenile Detention Home) seeming at first a palace, was in 
reality his first school in delinquent codes and technique. The 
Parental School was something new and lonely to this small 
child and here he learned the meaning of institutional dis- 


cipline and punishment and he “cringed in fear and became. 


revengeful.” Soon it was St. Charles, and this before he was 
ten years old, and there the everlasting silence, the boy captains, 
sex perversion, the code of the criminal educated Stanley further 
in his career. 
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The third time he came out of St. Charles “the lure of the 
underworld” took him to an even more devastating district, 
the area of “homeless men” where he found cheap movies, 
obscene and indecent shows, bums, human wrecks, gunmen, 
thieves, prostitutes, degenerates. He “felt like a canoe on a 
storm-swept sea, buffeted here and there, helpless and frail.” 
He acquired the practice of jack-rolling (robbing men who 
are drunk), was arrested and sentenced to Pontiac, his role 
now changing from that of juvenile offender to that of an adult 
criminal. There he “mingled in high society” and learned the 
code of the adult criminal world. All his wishes, ambitions, 
and associations now became definitely organized in terms of 
the profession of crime. When he came out, he was free, but 
an outcast. He “hit the road,’ “came back to his pals” and 
soon went to the “House of Corruption” (Chicago City 
Prison). The horrors of that prison made Stanley lose all 
respect for himself. He felt degenerate and inhuman. At the 
age of eighteen he came forth once more into the community 
whose police, social agencies, courts, probation and parole de- 
partments and correctional and penal institutions had known 
him since he was six years old. 

The turning point came when he found a friend who took 
him away from the hopeless areas he had lived in and who 
developed his interest and philosophy of life in keeping with the 
standards and conventions of society. And it is this friend, Mr. 
Shaw, who through this book will make all workers with 
delinquents feel as they have never felt before the force of 
Stanley’s last words. “Society can force children into correc- 
tional institutions but it cannot force them to reform. In order 
to reform a boy you have to change his spirit, not break it, and 
only sympathetic treatment will do that.” JxEsstr F. BInForD 
Director, Juvenile Protective Association of Chicago 


Hope for China? 


MODERN CHINESE CIVILIZATION, by Dr. A. F. Legendre. Trans- 
lated from the French by Elsie Martin Jones. Jonathan Cape & Harrison 
Smith. 295 pp. Price $2.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

THE LEGACY OF SUN YAT SEN: 4 History of the Chinese Revolution, 
by Gustav Amann. Translated from the German by Frederick Philip Grove. 
Louis Carrier & Co. 302 pp. Price $3.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

THE PACIFIC AREA: An international survey, by George H. Blakeslee. 
World Peace Foundation. 224 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


EGENDRE attempts to interpret the Chinese in the light 
of their social and racial history. He finds them deficient 
in the elements that make an effective race. Amann sketches 
the recent revolutionary movement bringing the reader up to the 
summer of 1928. He sees this movement as a great spiritual 
awakening led by a man of indomitable faith; a movement tem- 
porarily checked but eventually to transform China. Blakeslee 
gives a concise and accurate summary of China’s very recent 
(especially 1926-29) diplomatic problems and treaty changes, 
with a brief mention of certain other problems of the Pacific 
area. This study deals almost entirely with political questions, 
the Manchurian tangle, tariffs, and extraterritoriality, with very 
little attempt to interpret the underlying social causes beneath 
the new demands and attitudes of revolutionary China. 
Legendre’s book, written by a French missionary physician, 
who has lived many years in interior China, is abundant in val- 
uable concrete illustrations. To understand the difficulties of 
China’s present transition demands an understanding of her past 
social structure. But the interpretations of the data are evi- 
dently from the pen of a racial determinist convinced of the in- 
feriority of the Chinese stock. He piles up many illustrations 
from Chinese family life, social organization, economic activities 
and mental attitudes to show that the race is lacking in creative 
thought and is equipped with slow and unstable mental reactions. 
The Chinese are pictured as lethargic, lazy, without forethought, 
ineffective, lacking in social coherence and sufficient energy to 
have effective reactions in a dozen important fields of human 
behavior. The author goes still farther and deprives the Chinese 
of any considerable credit for their (Continued on page 482) 
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a new kind of book about 
cleanliness and health 


Here’s a book that every health worker 
and every teacher should read. . . should 
keep for reference . . . can use in prepar- 
ing hard-hitting, popular talks on health. 

Many leaders in their fields already have 
received copies of “Hitch Hikers” and 
given it high praise .. . as a long-needed 
bringing together of information that is 
fundamental in the cutting down of com- 
municable disease. 

If by chance you have not yet received 


your copy of this 56 page, profusely illus- 
trated source book, or it has been “bor- 
rowed,” or another copy or two are wished 
for fellow workers, just use the coupon 
on the adjoining page. Cost for quanti- 
ties on request. 

We always are glad, too, of any new 
opportunity to tell of our other publica- 
tions and services for teachers and for 
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ave you received your copy 


.- of “The Book About Baths?” 


A few days after this informative and _ interestingly- 
written booklet was offered the general public through 
advertising, (August publications) nearly ten thousand 
requests were received in a single day’s mail. Everyone, 
it seems, is interested in the thought that “there’s more to 
baths than keeping clean” . . . that baths are “‘part of the 
fine art of up-to-date living.” 


ef vA Cie House by 12 o'clock?” 


In response to our July advertisement which offered free 
this book about cleaning, women wrote from all over the 
country, saying, “I believe your advertisement was meant 
just for me,” “I had to sit right down and write for 
your booklet,” “It seemed like a beacon in a storm.” 


ei: 0f The 30 Day Loveliness “Test?” 


In June, the Cleanliness Institute advertising dealt with 
the close relationship between cleanliness and loveliness, 
and it was suggested that what many women had long 


wanted was a definite program to follow. 


A total to date of over 60,000 requests for “The Thirty 


- Day Loveliness Test” suggests that quite a few women 


indeed have been waiting for a beauty booklet just like 


this one. 


Your interest in these three books may be entirely a professional 


one. They may fit nicely into your fall or winter programs. But, in 
any event, we would like very much to send you at least one copy 
of each; more by special request or at cost. Please use the coupon. 


sy teaching the value of cleanliness 


—— 


CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE, 45 EAST 17 STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y., DEPT. SG-9 


Please send me free, the following: 
O copies ‘Hitch Hikers” 
O copies “The Book About Baths” 
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O copies ““A Cleaner House by 12 o’clock’”’ 
O copies ‘‘The Thirty Day Loveliness Test’’ 
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Books that are Tools 
for the Social Worker 


INTRODUCTION TO MENTAL HYGIENE 


By Ernest R. Groves and 
PHYLLIS BLANCHARD 


“Tt is admirably conceived, written, and documented. It is 
bound to be immensely valuable.’-—WILLIAM HEALY, Judge 
Baker Foundation. $4.00 


THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 


By Cuar.es S. JOHNSON 


“I know enough about the preparation of the book to know 
that it is a very important contribution to the history of the 
progress of Negroes in this country. It is probably the most 
comprehensive book that has been published.”"—JOHN M, 
GLENN, Russell Sage Foundation. $4.00 


INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL RESEARCH 


By Howarp W. Opum and 
KATHARINE JOCHER 


“The authors have presented the subject most thoroughly. 
There is a completeness of treatment which along with hints as to 
needed lines of research study, brand the book especially valu- 
able for the beginner.” —Sociology and Social Research. $4.00 


PRINCIPLES OF RURAL-URBAN 
SOCIOLOGY 


By Pitrrm™m SorokIn and 
CaARLE C. ZIMMERMAN 


“This book differs from other rural sociologies primarily in its 
emphasis upon the contrasts and comparisons between rural and 
urban phenomena. This method of treatment is consistently fol- 
lowed throughout the entire volume in a very convincing man- 
ner.”—JESSE F. STEINER, The Social Service Review. $4.50 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
One Park Avenue New York 


of a 
PARLOR 
BEDROOM 
& BATH 


At about the cost of 
an ordinary Hotel Room 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Cavalier Hotel New Amsterdam Hotel 
3500 14th Street 2701 14th Street 


PHILADELPHIA 


Chatham Hotel Walnut St. at 20th 


Parlor, Bed- See Double Room 


with Bath 
$4.00 to $6.00 


room and 
Bath $6.00 to 
$8.00 
Single Room 
with Bath 
$3.00 to $4.00 


Less by week 
or month 


(Continued from page 479) creative achievement in art, ethics, — 


philosophy and invention by attempting to prove that these ac- | 


complishments should be credited to the conquering white race | 
that once dominated China. The Chinese race is nothing but a} 
mongrel mixture of two racial groups. While traces of the — 
early whites are found today in Shansi and other parts of China, 
the low mongrel type prevails—hence the decadence of China. 
The attempts of modern young China to reform and reorgan- 
ize this sick old nation are looked upon as highly ridiculous and | 
biologically doomed to failure. “4 


A plea is made to the superior white race to save incompetent — 
China from herself. Moreover rich markets for the surplus 
products from Europe and America will certainly not be devel- © 
oped unless these superior races come to the aid of China. But — 
alas “the Chinaman tends more and more because of his conceit 
to refuse help from Europeans.” Something must be done! The 
benevolent West must tutor China and take charge of her or 
outcast Russia may do so first! 


Legendre claims to be an anthropologist—but he certainly 
has not been distantly affected by the prevailing American school 
of social anthropologists. Many of his interesting facts are fully 
explicable in the light of China’s cultural history with no neces- 
sity of dragging in the theory of biological inferiority. The 
Chinese peasants’ lack of interest in sanitation and lack of ad- 
miration for the steam, engine (both cited by Legendre) are — 
certainly no sign of biological inferiority, but what one would 
expect from those living in a prescientific culture. The lack of © 
initiative is inevitable in a nation where no individual exerts 
authority in the clan until he is a grandfather, and in a coun- 
try where so large a proportion of the people are undernour- 
ished. To answer this we need not resort to a hypothesis of 
the utter mental incapacity of the Chinese, but study the reli- 
gion of ancestor worship fostering the desire for sons, and the 
fact that science and its application originated in the West and 
are not till now being mastered by China. The conditions 
Legendre deplores, have their explanation in the cultural his- — 
tory of China, and their solution, in many cases, in the present 
cultural transformation of China. One, moreover, only needs 
with Dr. E. A. Ross to compare present day China with me- 
dieval prescientific Europe to see how many of the traits Le- 
gendre points to were, alittle while ago, those of the great 
Latins and Anglo-Saxons before the scientific method was hit | 
upon by them. 

It should not be forgotten also that young China, in Western 
colleges, in modern factories, in new social surroundings such — 
as Honolulu displays characteristics amazingly like whites in 
similar surroundings! ‘There is, moreover, no evidence from 
mental tests that the fundamental thesis of Legendre has any 
basis, while the comparative achievement of Chinese in our 
schools place them as the equal of any race in industry and 
mental capacity. 


FTER reading Legendre, one should pick up the idealized 
picture of spiritual conquest in new China which Amann 
presents. Here is no record of passive acceptance of status but 
of heroic achievement and of almost superhuman faith. This 
intimate adviser of Sun Yat Sen traces the modern revolution- — 
ary movement emphasizing the outstanding moral contribution 
of Dr. Sun. This leader realized fully the lethargy and moral 
cowardice of his people, but proposed to lead them into a new 
life—with especial emphasis on the emancipation of the masses. 
Intimate pictures are given of the young leaders, for example 
the brilliant Minister of Finance who doubled the income of 
the Canton government in one year: 


Step by step T. V. Soong took the collection of revenues of state 
away from friend and foe alike. His firm and fearless attitude, 
his transparent aim, his tact and persuasion did fully as much as 
propaganda for the new spirituality in government. He risked 
action. He became the soul of nationalist China. 


Amann gives us a vivid account of this revolutionary move- 
ment of the intellectuals and the masses and explains the con- 
ditions that led to its collapse when the militarists gained con- 
trol in 1927. 

Perhaps this story idealizes the leaders of this movement; 
perhaps it underestimates the sinister influence of Russia and 
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|Overstates Russia’s contribution, perhaps the writer is a little 
hard on Chang Kai Shek—but we are indebted to him because 
he has made vivid the new moral enthusiasm and abundant 
jenergy of awakened China. Which is the biggest single pact 
in the Pacific area today. 

Professor Blakeslee has given us an excellent up-to-date and 
well documented summary of the recent diplomatic develop- 
ments in the Orient. He deals authoritatively with the Man- 
churian tangle, the question of Chinese tariff autonomy, her 

extraterritoriality and of recent revisions in China’s treaties. 
Princeton-in-Peking JoHNn STEwartT Burcess 


Jungle Music 
| BLACK GENESIS, by Samuel Gaillard Stoney and Gertrude Mathews 

Shelby. Macmillan. 192 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

aS book contains more than enough solid information 
4 about Gullah to qualify as a college textbook on the sub- 
Ject, provided, of course, that anyone knows what Gullah is, 
Or cares to discover. But it would be indecent, not to say im- 
moral, to use this book as a textbook; as indecent as to hitch 
Pegasus to an ashcart. This is poetry in the raw; the ore, so 
to say, of which folk-song and folk-tale are compounded. Gul- 
lah is the oldest, most authentic, least modified Negro dialect 
in America. It is as different from the dialect used by Octavus 
Roy Cohen as Walt Whitman is different from Walt Mason. 
It is jungle music with just enough of the clothing of rudi- 
mentary English to make it intelligible to New Yorkers. At 
that, they will have to turn occasionally to the glossary. 

In plain words, this is a book of stories, most of them having 
to do with Negro legends of Creation. The stories might have 
been—and probably were—told on Sunday mornings by colored 
preachers in the Carolina Low Country. They are as naive, 
as imaginative, and as appealing, as childhood. They remind 
one of Uncle Remus; but Uncle wasn’t as reverent as the 
preacher who told these tales. 

The illustrations by Martha Bensley Bruére are black and 
white music too. CuHartes STaFForD Brown 
Colorado Springs 


"WARE GERMANY—AND CHINA! 
(Continued from page 476) 


glorious destiny because of an ever-increasing opportunity and in- 
fluence, to guide, through kinship and understanding and affection, 
the feet of the people of every land into the way of peace. You 
have much to give to America. America has much to give to you. 
Together we may, if we will, give to the world the balm of fellow- 
ship that will silence the war drums forever. . 


Hifalutin and exuberant, if you will. Nevertheless it does 
express the essential attitude of our people. And that attitude, 
clumsily and haltingly expressed sometimes and all the time in 
some places and by some groups—altogether stultified, is known 
and believed in abroad. The Chinese realize it, notwithstand- 
ing our treatment of them on our own soil. They know that 
we have not much been party to the general exploiting of them 
and their resources. The tradition that we have built up will 
be an asset for us in the long future. We will do well to con- 
serve that tradition with regard to our other and nearer neigh- 


bors. 


MONG all the various kinds of endeavors in the interest 

of good understanding between our people and those of 
other nations and races coming to join us, I know of none to 
compare in purpose, spirit, and effectiveness with the Foreign 
Language Information Service, whose headquarters are at 222 
Fourth Avenue, New York. Begun by the government during the 
war as a measure to conserve and unify the national morale, 
it has been continued by private contributions—sometimes, as 
just now, precariously for lack of means. Without patronizing 
them or spreading propaganda of any questionable kind, it seeks 
(1) to give to our foreign-born people through their own news- 
papers in their own languages information about the activities 
of the government as they affect the common life, and other 
things tending to help them under- (Continued on page 485) 


> MRS. DIOCOS 


Is learning fast 


A Few years ago, Mrs. Diocos was Greek. Now if you ask her, 
she says—‘‘I’m American.’’ She wants her Constantine to be a 
lawyer. And some day, little Helena must teach school. In the 
meantime, Mrs. Diocos is willing to work hard to give her brood 
a good, clean home and every chance to climb. 

Mrs. Diocos certainly deserves a hand in her efforts to achieve 
higher standards of living. And one way you can assist her is to 
suggest Fels-Naptha Soap. Its good golden soap and plentiful 
naptha, working together, give extra help. They loosen even 
stubborn dirt and get things clean—easier, quicker! Fels-Naptha 
works splendidly in cool water, too—another advantage for 
Mrs. Diocos when hot water is limited. 

Write Fels & Company, Philadelphia, Pa., for a sample bar, 
mentioning Survey Graphic. 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


-FELS-NAPTHA 


“MODERN HOME EQUIPMENT” 


Our new booklet is a carefully selected list 
of the practical equipment needed in an 
average-sized home. It is invaluable, alike to 
new and to experienced housekeepers — 
already in its eleventh edition. It considers in 
turn the kitchen, pantry, dining room, general 
cleaning equipment and the laundry, and gives 
the price of each article mentioned. 


Ask for Booklet S—it will be sent postpaid. 


LEWIS & CONGER 
45th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York City 


We assist in preparing special articles, papers, speeches, 
debates. Expert scholarly service. AuTHor’s REsEARCH 
Bureau. 516 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


SPEAKERS : 


“The Sex Side of Life’, now free from all legal entangle- 
ments, can be mailed by the author, MARY WARE 
DENNETT, 81 Singer St., Astoria, L. 1., New York. - 

3 copies for $1.00, single copies $.35 


DENNETT 
PAMPHLE 


SUBSCRIBE HERE 


The Survey—Twice a Month—$5.00 Crgndiné, 


Survey Graphic—Monthly—$3.00 


Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19th St., New York 
AGGTESS' « o.cite eras aisieltioloie Wis eke 9-1-30 
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CALIFORNIA & OREGON 
RANCHES 


Here are two ranch properties, very large and very valu- 
able which are now being offered for sale due to the liqui- 
dation of one of California’s largest land holding corporations. 

One of these properties is located in Oregon. It consists 
of 409,603.09 acres, located in southeastern Oregon in Grant 
and Harney Counties adjacent to Burns, Oregon. It has a 
water right on 28,639.37 acres. There are two sets of home 
ranch buildings. All of the ranch is especially well watered, 
and cattle ranch will carry from 15,000 to 25,000 head of 
cattle the year round; produces 15,000 tons of hay yearly. 
The price is $894,000 including the improvements. There 
is a railroad siding on the ranch 1% miles from the dwell- 
ings. The Central Oregon highway runs within 1% miles 
of the ranch. Burns, Oregon is 16 miles to the NW. This 
is one of the finest stock ranches in the west. It may be 
bought for cash or in 10-year terms with one-fourth cash. 

The other ranch consists of approximately 23,785 acres 
in Central California between Merced’ and Los Banos. 
A large portion of it is highly improved. A paved highway 
runs along the south line, and the San Joaquin River on 
the east. All of it has an excellent water right yielding 
an abundance of water. Last year 5,250 acres were in grain, 
3,500 acres in cotton and 600 acres in alfalfa. The remaining 
acreage was used for live stock operations, but is being 
gradually put into condition for farming. There are many 
sets of buildings. The price is $3,000,000, either cash or 
one-fourth cash and terms. For sub-division purposes or 
operated as a whole it is unexcelled. 

In addition to these large ranches there are numerous 
smaller places. Correspondence relative to these lands will 
be promptly answered, and full information, maps, and 
literature will be sent. 

Address: 


D. R. HANHART 
Box R. Madera, Calif. 


HACIENDA DE LOS CERROS 


In the region where 
romance lingers. 


Once a Spanish rancho, now a hotel of the intimate 
kind sought by experienced travelers. On the out- 
skirts of historic Santa Fe, center of the most fasci- 
nating area left in America. Horses and trails to 
take you through sunshine and pines to the moun- 
tain tops. Comfortable cars to carry you to pre- 
historic cliff-dwellings and quaint Indian pueblos. 
Modern comforts in an old setting. And not ex- 
pensive. Write Edward H. Oakley, Owner- 
Manager, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 


Vacation Suggestions: Austria : 
USTRIA—Vienna—“Gemuetlichkeit”! To the 


initiated 


these are the three passwords to unforgettable scenes and | 


sensations. How can one transmit the atmosphere of, Vienna 
in words? That modern-medieval city where people still have 
time to be human. It is like turning from the din of a loud- 
speaker to the soothing naturalness of the human voice. 

But let us start from Switzerland or southern Germany and 
come along, through and up the Tyrol—miles of mountains of 
a sort to obliterate the tedium of train travel, stifling weather, 
and even the physical discomfort of a craning neck, or a head 
hung out of the window for hours on end! And stop at Inns- 


bruck, capital of the Tyrol, to climb, hike or just lazy round. | 
Then to Salzburg, known the world over for its annual Fest- 


spiele, presided over by Max Reinhardt, Franz Schalk and 


Bruno Walter. The air is filled with play, quite apart from | 


the fact that some of the performances are held in the open; 
and the lovely Mozarthaus resounds with the strains of the 
Wiener Pilharmoniker. 

From there to Vienna, where your schedule calls for a week 


and you find yourself sorry to go at the end of three. Of course © 


shopping, dressmakers and such must have their days—things 
are noticeably cheaper here; but do leave some for Sonnenbaden 
(sun bathing), a novel experience for most Americans. There 
will be excursions to the Prater (the equivalent of Coney 
Island), Schénbrunn, Baden, Coblenz, Semmering. Evenings of 
plays and concerts at the Burggarten, and a glimpse of the 
native night life at Heurigen. 

But Austria is not all gayety, levity, merriment. It is the 
land of musicians and physicians, as aspiring students well 
know. It is the home of Freud and Adler. It is among the first 
countries to adventure in municipal housing and trolley transit. 
It has in its capital city, a tenacious Socialist government. 
Founded on the slogan of “leben und lieben” (live and love), 
Austria affords ample contrast to speeded-up America. The 
Austrian Tourist Information Office, 400 Madison Avenue, 
New York, will be glad to furnish further details. 


Forthcoming International Events 


September 

Internat. Congress on Contemporary Art. Venice. 

Internat. Congress of Ceramics & Schools for Applied Art. Vienna. 

Internat. Congress for Occupational Diseases. Ziirich. 

1-6—5th Internat. Air Congress. The Hague. 

1-14—Women’s Olympic Games. Prague. 

7-14—12th Internat. Congress of Architects & Exhibition. Budapest. 

8-15—1st Internat. Music Festival. Venice. 

13-Oct. 14—Annual Internat. Exhibition of Photography by Royal 
Photography Society. London. 

28—Internat. Congress of Critics. Prague. 


October 

Congress of the Internat. Medical Assn. 

Internat. Hospital-Congress. Vienna. 

2-11—3rd Internat. Congress for Modern Building and Exhibition. 
Brussels. 

2-12—Internat. Inventions Exhibition. London. 

6—14th Internat. Red Cross Conference. Brussels. 

6-8—roth Congress on Digestion & Assimilation-Diseases. Budapest. 

15-22—13th Internat. Congress of Medical Hydrology, Climatology 


Geneva. 


& Geology. Lisbon. 
2nd half—7th Conference of the Internat. Federation of Intellectual 
Unions. Cracow: 
23-27—Congress for the investigation of Child-Knowledge. Brat- 
islava. 


(For further information address Terramare Office, Wil- 
helmstrasse 23, Berlin SW 48, Germany.) 
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(Continued from page 483) 


( a stand life in America; (2) to 
aid them in their problems of naturalization and citizenship; 


| (3) to help the native-born to appreciate and be friendly to- 


ward their foreign-born neighbors and fellow-citizens. Without 
reservation I commend this organization to those who would 
help to make one people out of our increasingly heterogeneous 
population. Through those to whom this service has become 
indispensable, the spirit of it spreads abroad, infecting the whole 


atmosphere of the world. 


WHY ARE THE AGED POOR? 
(Continued from page 473) 


—_—_ee_eeeeee 


children are all well advanced in years and are living on the 
bounty of their own families. 

: Miss M. is a typical seasonal worker, whose savings vanish 
in regularly recurring periods of unemployment: for many years 


she has been a felt hat trimmer, but she is laid off during every 


slow season. Her age makes it difficult for her to join the 
union; she is the first to be laid off, and the last to be taken on 
again. Her savings have disappeared in these periods, and she 
is alone in the world except for her neighbors, who bring her 
food when she is not working. Her rent is never fully paid, 
but the judge, before whom her landlord once brought her for 
eviction, refused to put her out after hearing about the con- 
dition of the rooms. She was once a member of a hard-working 
and respectable group of brothers and sisters, all of whom 
lost their jobs after years of service and died in penury, 
penalized by being a long-lived family. 

Few of the people interviewed had lost their savings through 
destruction of their property or bank and business failures, for 
they were working people and were never in a position to invest 
in middle-class ventures. Nevertheless, Mr. W. tells the fol- 
lowing story: after working in his small butcher shop for forty- 
seven years he retired with a lifetime’s savings of several 
thousand dollars in a bank. The bank failed. One third of the 
sixty dollars, which his children send him and his wife every 
month, is spent for rent. Their health does not permit their 
working and they are still nervous and despondent from their 
great loss, for the bank failed only a year or so ago. Their 
insurance will pay for their burials. 

Sixty-three people had never been able to save; of these 14 
were widows, 5 had never worked outside of their homes, 35 
had had a low income throughout their lives, 6 had no definite 


reason and 4 had other reasons. 


The most prominent reason for inability to save was a low 
income throughout life. It seems a serious question whether 
our society is providing an adequate return to those who grow 
old as unskilled workers and whose wage-earning years pro- 
vided insufficient funds for voluntary retirement. As they be- 
come advanced in years they become a burden to their relatives 
and friends, to charitable organizations and to themselves. The 
president of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company says 
that “the simplest and cheapest way’ to get an income of fifty 
dollars a month at the age of sixty-five is to set aside “three 
or four hundred dollars” on the individual’s first birthday and 
allow it to accumulate, or a slightly larger amount spread over 
a period of five or ten years. The parents of many of these 
people were unskilled workers; by what conceivable method 
could this have been done? Even acknowledging a sad lack of 
foresight and self-sacrifice on the part of their parents, what 
incentive was offered any of the following persons to stint 
themselves and their families on their wages so as to begin 
saving, when they could not have accumulated enough to live 
on anyway? For Mr. A., a bookkeeper for a large wholesale 
concern for over forty years, earned at the best sixty dollars 
a month, and he and his wife were ambitious enough to educate 
their son to be a teacher. When the firm went out of business 


‘A. was sixty-five and could not secure work in his usual trade, 


consequently he began to sell odds and ends to the people in the 
“trade.” Illness has made working difficult for him lately, but 
he and Mrs. A. manage to get along in the poorest possible way 
as the son sends five dollars. each week. 

Mr. and Mrs. P. left school at an early age to go to work 
‘and neither has a trade. Both (Continued on page 486) 


ALWAYS 


WORKING FOR YOUR 


GOOD 


WILL 


Every Statler employee is instructed to work for 
good-will harder than he works for sales. 

An errand may take longer, an order be more 
difficult to execute, a guest harder to please — 
but every service rendered in a Statler is to be in 
the spirit of expressing and winning good-will. 

That is the basic—if, indeed, it is not the deter- 
mining—reason for the popularity of these hotels. 

All travelers know that it isn’t easy for a hotel 
to either win, or hold, good-will. Travelers who 
visit Statler cities will tell you that these hotels 
are trying to keep ahead in matters of equipment, 
of extra conveniences and comforts — and in the 
personal service rendered you by employees. 


Fixed, unchanging rates are 
posted in every Statler room. 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


BOSTON DETROIT 
BUFFALO ST.LOUIS 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
[Hote/ Pennsylvania ] 
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(Continued from page 485) their children died as infants., 
He has always been a poorly paid porter and cleaner, and 
she has done housework, though for ten years she has been 
idle because of bad health and old age. 

Under the heading “other reasons’ we grouped four cases. 
There is Mr. P., whose wife died of alcoholic poisoning, and| 
who himself injured a leg while intoxicated and was unable to. 
continue in his usual occupation as a longshoreman. They spent. 
all their earnings for liquor. But Mr. M. has lived a sober. 
and hardworking life, in the same job for thirty years at twenty-. 
five dollars a week. Their standard of living did not permit. 
any saving. 

There were six cases where we could find no obvious reason) 
for the lack of savings. There were two bachelors, for example, 
who had both been skilled workers—a carpenter and a black-. 
smith—without dependents and with comparatively high wages, 
yet both are destitute at present. It seems that a lack of reali-. 
zation of what the future would bring has been a cause of their | 
poverty. Their type was rare indeed among the people whom 
we questioned. 

Truly the forces which enter into the determination of 
old-age poverty are numerous and complex. It is not inca-| 
pacity or feebleness alone, but sheer inability to meet the j 
rapidly changing demands of modern machine industry and | 
to obtain an adequate income in earlier life that causes old-age 
poverty in the majority of cases. In our second Industrial 
Revolution, experience and skill have lost their former value‘ 
and those who have passed the meridian of life are being re- ’ 
placed by “young blood.” It has been well remarked that # 
American industry cannot get along without the semi-skilled | 
and unskilled worker. He is called upon in periods of ex-— 
pansion and prosperity. This labor must come from the group _ 
represented by our 195 cases. It is a problem that is different 
from all others in that it is not an abnormal event but a 
normal stage in human life. The advancement of modern 
science has aggravated rather than relieved it, for with the. 
prolongation of the average life has come the longer duration | 
of old age. The proportion of the aged is on the increase, while 
the proportion of the aged in industry is steadily declining. And - 
how many men and women do you know who are over sixty- _ 
five years of age and who are financially able to retire? 


SCHOOLS AND THE SHIFTING HOME 


(Continued from page 457) 
a 


for developing the child’s personality and for socializing the in- 
dividual in the interests of the future. 

To meet this new responsibility the school itselt is under- _ 
going transformation. But in the endeavor to broaden and to 
deepen the character of education several obstacles are encoun- | 
tered. In the first place, the teacher who is an indispensable in- 
strument in any educational program is often inadequately pre- 
pared both by training and experience to serve in this new ca-_ 
pacity. And the home with whose activities the new education 
becomes intimately interrelated suffers from distraction and 
lack of direction. Consequently the school’s task involves more 
than the education of the child. Adult education of a character 
that will enable both teachers and parents to generate purposes © 
and practices appropriate to the new demands of life becomes as 
much the aim of the school as does the education of the child. 
The goal in mind is a relationship of full understanding and 
sympathy between home and school such that these two forces 
together can read unity and meaning into the child’s life, The 
complete working out of such a program involves the establish- 
ment of clearing houses of information between school and | 
home, through personal conference on individual children or 
individual school and home problems, and study groups for 
teachers and parents under both school and parents’ auspices. 
These study groups, where possible, should provide open chan- 
nels to action. ; 

The content and the methods to be utilized in this program 
will vary with the background and preparation and with the 
function of those who participate in it. The methods and the 
instrumentalities appropriate for teachers are not the methods 
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| . 
and the instrumentalities appropriate for parents. The ends of 
education may be the same for all—a better knowledge about ae 


and a more effective ordering of one’s life in relation to his 
ten the oe se be peculiar to the status of the 

child, the parent, and the teacher. Administrative necessity 

will also devise appropriate differentiation in functions as be- Hi e remem b ers yf oe 
_tween parents and teachers; but the school in process of evolu- 
‘tion views the child, the teacher, and the parent as actively en- 
gaged in a never completed learning process. Adequate school 
nd home relationships thus presuppose that parents and teach- 
ers are united in a common endeavor to bring to flower in chil- 
ren the potentialities of healthy living and to weave a scheme of 
vital human interrelationships in home and school and commu- 


ty that will be consistent with the rich possibilities of co- 
operative living. 


SCHOOLS IN REVOLUTION 
(Continued from page 467) 


first a survey and report on each of the sixth grade children— 
exploring their abilities, their attitudes, their ambitions, the 
family plans and economic condition, visiting the homes for 
confirmation; and second, a survey and report of post-sixth 
grade educational and vocational opportunities in Santiago. In 
order to do a better job in the limited time we subdivided our- 
selves according to preference into two separate committees for 
the second part of the work, but every teacher took part in the 
personal survey of the children. 

The interest of the teachers in the individual children was 
intense and intelligent. Relatively few, however, had either the 
equipment or the desire to explore the opportunities in the city. 

The initiative of these few became the common property of all 
in the planning of excursions to schools and business houses for 
the children that they might see with their own eyes the various WHEN Grayson takes your hat at the 
possibilities soon to be open to them. 

Often at their own suggestion, teaching assignments were 
altered the better to prepare individual pupils for their com- 
ing work. This unconscious but immediate curricular change : . 
brought about by the keen interest of children and teachers in give you a check to identify yourself. 
their investigations, is a hopeful omen for the future. 

Then came the actual placement: one of the best stores in 
the city would accept our choice of five, provided that they 
could get them before school closed. Never shall I forget my 


dining-room door he doesn’t have to 


wv ere 


He remembers you. 


_ astonishment one morning to see these children whom I had How indicative that is of Chalfonte- 
: known only in their dark blue school uniform with brimmed 
_yelour hats, transformed into young ladies, dressed in light Haddon Halll For'all the modernness 


colored dresses, with cloche hats of the same shade. Accom- 
panied by two of their teachers who had helped to clothe them, 
they were about to be introduced into a job for which they of Haddon Hall, its profuse beauty, its 
were fitted and which they needed but else had not secured. 

Quite full reports from both schools were sent to the Ad- 
ministration Office. All the Jefes were enthusiastic. It was 
decided immediately that material so stimulating must be 
presented to a larger group. A seminario was planned with friendliness, nor its old-time spirit of 
four numbers: a statement of the problem by the director of 
the city experimental school, followed by papers on educa- 


unusual facilities, it has never lost its 


tional guidance for girls, educational guidance for boys, and hospitality. At Haddon Hall every one 
vocational guidance for girls. This was expanded into two \ 
meetings to give ample time for discussion. Purposely no notice takes a personal interest in you. 


was sent round to the teachers. The authorities wanted to try 
out the value of newspaper publicity in securing teacher au- , 
diences. Perhaps it was the newspapers, perhaps the subject, Write for rates and literature. 
perhaps the strong interest of the teachers in whatever con- 
cerns their work—at any rate the hall was packed for both . 
meetings, without even standing room. The audience remained American and European Plans 
to hear the last word. The platform was full of yee in- 
cluding the Minister of Education, and all were as deeply in- 
-terested as the rest of us. 

The next day the morning newspaper announced a third Chalfonte-Haddon_ 
seminario and, the next day, a fourth. Both these latter meet- rs 
ings were well attended and very interesting. What had hap- ATLANTIC CITY 
pened was this: From all over Chile, as well as in Santiago, 
teachers demanded to be heard, some of them to tell of their 
-experience with these problems, (Continued on page 490) 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Carnegie Institute of 


Technology 


SCHENLEY PARK—PITTSBURGH 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WORK 


ww 


COURSE FOR COLLEGE GRADUATES 


Beginning in September, 1930, a curriculum 
will be offered which will enable women students 
whose undergraduate work has included ele- 
mentary social sciences to complete basic training 
for either group or case work in one year. 


The regular four-year curriculum leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Social Work 
combines academic, professional, and pre-profes- 
sional courses with supervised field experience in 
both group and case work. 


For further information address 


Department of Social Work 
Margaret Morrison Carnegie College 


School of Nursing °fYaleUniversity 
A Profession for the College Woman 


interested in the modern, scientific agencies of 
social service. 


The twenty-eight months course, providing an inten- 
give and varied experience through the case study 
method, leads to the degree of 
BACHELOR OF NURSING 

Present study body includes graduates of leading col- 
leges. Two or more years of approved college work 
required for admission. A few scholarships available 
for students with advanced qualifications. 

The educational facilities of Yale University are open 
to qualified students. 
For catalog and information address: 

THE DEAN 


The SCHOOL of NURSING of YALE UNIVERSITY 
NEW HAVEN : CONNECTICUT 


HOME STUDY 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Offers a wide variety of subjects for Home Study 


under the personal instruction of members of the 
University teaching staff. 

Write for our bulletin of information 
Home Study Dept. SG, Columbia University, N. Y. C. 


College Hall 8 


SMITH. COLLEGE 


SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


The Smith College for Social Work operates 
in two successive sessions separated by a period 
of nine months’ supervised intensive field work, 
during which each student is assigned to some 
social agency and continues her theoretical work 
under the direction of the School. The School 
emphasizes the application of modern social 
psychiatry and the psychiatric point of view 
in the preparation for case work in psycho- 
pathic hospitals, general hospitals, child guid- 
ance and child habit clinics, schools, juvenile 
courts, and other fields of social work. 

College graduates who hold a Bachelor’s de- 
gree of an accredited institution are eligible for 
the degree of Master of Social Science upon 
fulfilling the requirements for graduation to 
the satisfaction of the staff. 

A summer course of eight weeks is open to 
experienced social workers who wish to increase 
their theoretical knowledge, to study recent de- 
velopments in the field of social work, and to 
obtain a fresh point of view in regard to prob- 
lems of personality and possibility of individual! 
adjustment through the application of - psychia- 
try and mental hygiene. 


For information and catalog address 


THE DIRECTOR 
Northampton, Mass. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL AND HEALTH WORK 


GRADUATE TRAINING 


for 


SOCIAL CASE WORK, COMMUNITY SOCIAL 
WORK AND PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 


311 South Juniper Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


COLLEGE COURSES 


AT HOME 


Carry on your education. Develop power to initiate 
and achieve. Prepare for college. Earn credit toward 
a Bachelor degree or Teaching Certificates by corre- 
sbondence. Select from 450 courses in 45 subjects in- 
cluding English, Mathematics, History, Education, Psy- 
chology, Economics, the Languages, etc. Write forcatalog. 


The Gniversity of Chicago 


545 ELLIS HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 


aa" 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


George Peabody College 


Course in 


PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 


FALL QUARTER, (BEGINNING 9 MONTHS’ 
CERTIFICATE COURSE) 


Registration Day, September 26 


Special emphasis upon maternal and infant hygiene, 
child health, school nursing and educational methods, 
growth and development of normal child. 


WINTER QUARTER 


Registration Day, January 2 


Special emphasis on principles and social aspects of 
public health nursing, preventative medicine, public health 
administration, and mental hygiene. 


- Spring Quarter—Field Work 


For Information and Bulletin Address 


Department of Nursing Education 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Nashville, Tennessee 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
Professional Training In 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 

Child Welfare 
Community Work 


Leading to the degree of B.S. and M.S. 


Address 
THE DIRECTOR 


18 Somerset Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 


The Anibersity of Chicago 


The Graduate School of Social 
Serbice Administration 


Autumn Quarter begins October 1 
Winter Quarter begins January 2 
Spring Quarter begins March 30 


Courses leading to the degree of A.M. and Ph.D. 


Qualified undergraduate students admitted as 


candidates for the Ph.B. degree 


Announcements on request 


Cw) Western Reserve University 


a 
; oe School of Applied Social Sciences 


Professional Education in 
FAMILY CasE Work PsYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK 
CHILD WELFARE Group Work 
MepIcaL SoctAL Work PusLic HEALTH NuRSING 
ADMINISTRATION OF INSTITUTIONS FOR CHILDREN 


Field instruction and supervised experience in 
Cleveland Social Agencies 


MAIN OFFICE OF THE SCHOOL 
2117 Adelbert Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


YOU WILL FIND 


on pages 484 and 486 in this issue, travel items which 
are a bit different. and an Index to the advertisements. 
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including — 


The Wilson Bulletin, a magazine 
for librarians, reports that out of one 
hundred indexed magazines the fol- 
lowing twenty are read most widely 
in American libraries: 


Literary Digest 
World’s Work 
Atlantic Monthly 
National Geographic 
Harper’s 

Scientific American 
Outlook 

Scribner’s 

Good Housekeeping 
Review of Reviews 
American Magazine 
Popular Mechanics 
Century 

Current History 

St. Nicholas 

Bookman 

Ladies’ Home Journal 
Nature Magazine 
Forum 


Survey Graphic 


| For Social Workers 


Community Health Programs 
Nurses and All Who Are Interested in 


An attractive combination offer is now possible 


THE SURVE Y—twice-a-month | 
(Graphic and Midmonthly). 

The ideal magazine for social workers. 
The indispensable medium for informa- 
tion on social welfare and progress. 
Regularly $5.00 a year. 

THE PUBLIC HEALTH NURSE— 
monthly. 

The magazine for public health nurses 
and for workers in allied groups. The 
official publication of the National Or- 
ganization for Public Health Nursing. 
Regularly $3.00 a year. 

Whether or not you are a lay or nurse member of 
the N.O.P.H.N. this bargain offer is for you, provided 
you are a new subscriber to either magazine. 

This coupon entitles you to the big saving. Mail 


it today. Pay later if you wish, but enclose your 
check if possible and have it over with. 


$5550 


. for both 


a 


Tue Puspiic HEALTH Nurse, 370 Seventh Ave., New York 


Enter me for a year of The Public Health Nurse and The 
Survey. I enclose $5.50 (or will send within 30 days after 
receipt of bill). 


# jatue wuiedretioireiet.s<e hele) aye) be) \4/fe,,\e)M\ielle\ieie, (sila hue Jee) (9 a) 6 $..8 TeV ohaliel Bite) ells kélienenanenn 


(Continued from page 487) 


story of a teacher of an adult class of twenty men. They had 
come to her because they were dissatisfied with their occupa- 
tions and longed to prepare themselves for something better. 
“If only they might have had guidance earlier,” said she. 
The new leaven is at work even in the secondary schools. 
Indeed what is happening in education generally is only one 


indication of the deep rocts of the Chilean revolution, of the | 


reality of her Renaissance. I have spoken of the fine labor 
legislation. In addition, a public health program is under way, 


prison reform has been inaugurated, and the liquor problem is 
being scientifically studied, not from the standpoint of prohibi- i 
tion, but from the point of view of regulation in order to bring | 


about universal and actual temperance. For example, a definite 


part of the liquor tax goes to the study of such problems as | 


these: how to cure drunkenness, how best to care for hopeless 


cases, how effectively to use the grape crop for other purposes, | 


and, above all, how to increase its export. 


The actual accomplishments in the revolutionary reorganiza- | 
tion of elementary education in Chile are two: first, adequate § 
education for future teachers in four-year normal schools under § 
superior faculties, and now requiring secondary education for | 
admission; and, second, the remarkable program, already de- § 
scribed, for the education of the teachers in service, including | 
experimental schools as institutes, and direct observation, hold- § 
ing high the old-new ideals of pupil self-activity, pupil respon- — 


sibility, together with effective cooperation between pupils, 
teachers, parents, and the community. 
Does it matter much, asks Chile, what we label the means, 


whether Decroly, Kerschensteiner, Ferriere; whether the Dalton § 


plan or the project method? ‘Their answer, a prognosis is: 
what we are building are child-centered schools for Chilean 
children. 


THE OTHER SIDE 


(Continued from page 460) 


Was that the fruit of the famous spirit of democracy, I asked | 


myself, the rule of the average, of mediocrity? Or perhaps it 
was a necessity in this country, the great “melting pot of the 
world,” an indispensable and efficient instrument in forcing into 
a homogeneous mass a huge and motley population? If so, it 
was an an admirably efficient machine indeed. But for the in- 


dividual it seemed to me an evil, if a necessary one, a stifling 


strait-jacket which killed many of the most valuable energies 


that would be utilized much better if the student could arrange | 
his work for himself, according to the tides of his productive, | 
receptive, or barren hours, responsible for a thorough account of | 


his educatign only at the end of his college career in one com- 
prehensive and even severe examination. Certainly only those 


who have personal initiative and interest would pass such a test. 


But why should others pass? 


Under the American system certainly all students suffered, b 


the indifferent, because constantly prodded; the interested, be- 
cause forced to skim only the surface. 

But gradually I became aware that the students did not seem 
to suffer at all. They accepted the system as the most natural 
thing in the world. I never heard a complaint. 
those troublesome days, when I was kindly asked: 
how are you?” 


ties. But soon I realized that nobody expected such an answer. 


I learned to say, “Thank you, just fine,” 


ing and make the conventional response. Perhaps, I thought, 
the whole college business is only such a conventional affair, 


and people go there only because they are sent there, without | 
argument. I remembered the refrain of one of the college songs, | 
“We are in college not for knowledge, but for college life.” 
Possibly this was really the key to the problem; possibly there | 


was not any desire to begin with for that “profound” educa- 
tion and “individual” develop- (Continued on page 493) 
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as everybody else an- | 
swered, no matter what the real state of mind might be. It | 
was a conventional question and I was expected to keep smil- 


and others of the need for an | 
immediate solution. There was, for example, the almost tragic : 


Often, in jf 

“Hello, | 
I answered frankly, “Oh, thank you, bad,” } 
thinking that I was opening a way for help with my perplexi- | 


{ 
| 


CONNECTICUT 


EDGEWOOD SCHOOL 


A unique boarding and day school for boys and girls from 
kindergarten through high school. Particular attention given 
to college preparation. Twenty-acre campus affords ample 
opportunity for athletics and all outdoor activities. Separate 
dormitory building for the older boys. 

A Teachers’ Training Course is open to a limited number 
of students each year. Students may study, observe, and 
practice Progressive methods on the Edgewood campus, 
with the reinforcement of study at Columbia University if 
desired. 


E. E. Langley, Principal 
200 Rockridge Greenwich, Conn. 


FRANCE 


| ChateaudeBures 


par Viliennes, Seine et Olse 
17 MILES FROM PARIS, FRANCE 


Country Boarding School 
To Prepare Boys for American Colleges 
$80 Acres. Own Farm. New Dormitories with outdoor sleeping porches. 
Athletic Fields. Modern, Progressive Methods. Music, Art, Sciences. 
French, English, and American Masters. 
Address Edwin Cornell Zavitz, Headmaster, Chateau de Bures, 
4 par Villennes, Seine-et-Oise, France 


NEW YORK 


= S= 
OUR NURSERY SCHOOL 
338 EAST 19TH ST., NEAR STUYVESANT PARK 
A cooperative progressive undertaking for children from 18 to 30 
months of age. 
Full day care. Sunny garden for outdoor play. 
Progressive nursery school methods. 
Group limited to 10 children . Applications should be made at once. 
Write 
SLAVA DUNN, 338 East 19th St., 


N. Y. City 


BENTLEY SCHOOL 
A Progressive Day School for Boys and Girls 
Elementary High School 


145 West 78th Street 
New York 


Kindergarten 


Telephone: 
Susquehanna 1837 


Gymnasium. 


NEW YORK 


NOT MERELY A PRIVATE 
SCHOOL 
But Fully Accredited 


Raymond 


Ricrden 


Academically 
School Primary Hae SRE Preparatory 
Coming session includes Ground 


School for flying. Also three winter 
months in Jamestown and Williams- 
burg, Virginia. 


Illustrated catalog on request. 


Highland, Ulster County, New York 


BIRCH WATHEN 
SCHOOL 


A Progressive Day School for Boys and Girls 


Pre School 
Elementary 
High School 


149 West 93rd 
New York City 


Where education is Life,—not Lessons. 
Projects in arts and crafts, carpentry, gar- 
dening, animal care and domestic science. 
Winter sports. Swimming. Academic ob- 
jective. Boys and girls, 8 to 15 years. 4-10 
grade, 


fHanumit 
School 


Pawiine, N.Y. 


Winter term. Summer term, Nettie M. Seeps, Ph.D. 


RUDOLF STEINER SCHOOL 


for 
BOYS AND GIRLS 
This school undertakes to co-ordinate the threefold nature of the child, 
in accordance with the pedagogy of the philosopher, Rudolf Steiner. 


20 West 73rd St. 


Pre-Kindergarten through 8th Grade New York City 


The Scott and Babcock Nursery School 


Especially planned for children of business women 
Large outdoor play space Maximum of sunshine 
Registered nurse 

Year round 

Endicott 2874 


Trained teachers 
Limited boarding group 
Penthouse: 235 West 76th Street 


BOYS and GIRLS: 
Nursery Age to College 


In this modern school children create for them- 
selves a varied and colorful world and develop 
knowledge and 


Walden 


initiative through their own 
School eager interest. 
Write for Booklet 
34 West 68th Street, New York 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


Religious Organizations 


Health Education 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME 
MISSIONS— 105 East 22nd St., New York. 


Composed of the national women’s home 
mission boards of the United States and 
Canada. Purpose: To unify effort by con- 
sultation and cooperation in action and to 
represent Protestant church women in such 
national movements as they desire to promote 
interdenominationally. : 1 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ORGAN- 
IZATIONS FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING, INC.— Promotes the cause 
of the hard of hearing; assists in forming 
organizations. Pres., Harvey Fletcher, Ph.D., 
New York City; Secretary, Betty C. Wright, 
1601—35th St., N.W., Washington, D. CG 


WORKER’S EDUCATION BUREAU OF 


AMERICA— A cooperative Educational 
Agency for the promotion of Adult Educa- 
tion among Industrial Workers. 1440 Broad- 
way, New York City, Spencer Miller, Jr., 
Secretary. 


Florence E. Quinlan, Executive Secretary. 
Religious Work for Indian  Schols, 
Helen M. Brickman, Director. 

Migrant Work, Edith E. Lowry, Secretary. 
Adela J. Ballard, Western Supervisor. 
Womens __interdenominational groups — 

state and local—are promoted. 


AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROL LEAGUE, 


INC.— Mrs. F. Robertson Jones, President, 
152 Madison Avenue, New York City. Pur- 
pose: To teach the need for birth control to 
prevent destitution, disease and social deteri- 
oration; to amend laws adverse to birth 
control; to render safe, reliable contracep- 


Recreation 


PLAYGROUND AND _ RECREATION 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA— 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City, Joseph 


tive information accessible to all married Lee, president; H. S. Braucher, secretary. 
persons. Annual membership, $2.00 to To bring to every boy and girl and citizen 
$500.00. Birth Control Review (monthly), of America an adequate opportunity for 


$2.00 per year. wholesome, happy play and_ recreation. 
Playgrounds, community centers, swimming 
pools, athletics, music, drama, camping, 
home play, are all means to this end. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 


AMERICA— Constituted by 27 Protestant 
communions. Rev. C. §S. Macfarland, Rev. 
S. M. Cavert, and Rev. J. M. Moore, Gen. 
Sec’s.; 105 E. 22d St., New York City. 
Dept. of Research and Education. Rev. F. 
E. Johnson, Sec’y. 
Commissions: Church and Social Service, 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 


CIATION—370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
To provide a better understanding of the 
social hygiene movement; to advance sound 
sex education, to combat prostitution and sex 
delinquency; to aid public authorities in the 
campaign against the venereal diseases; to 


National Conferences 


advise in organization of state and local Rev. . M. Tippy, Sec’y; International 
social-hygiene toe Rnns. Annual membership NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL Justice and Goodwill; Rev. S. L. Gulick, 
dues $2.00 including monthly journal. WORK— Richard ©. Cabot, president, Sec’y; Church and Race Relations: Dr. 
Boston; Howard R. Knight, _ secretary, G. E. Haynes, Sec’y. 
277 _E. Long St., Columbus, Ohio. The Committee on Goodwill between Jews and 


Conference is an organization to discuss the 


ASN g 1 Christians, Rev. E. R. Clinchy, Sec’y. 
principles of humanitarian effort and to in- 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
MENTAL HYGIENE, INC.—)dr. William 


H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Charles 
P. Emerson, president; Dr. Frankwood E. 
Williams, medical director; Dr. Clarence J. 
D’Alton, executive assistant; Clifford W. 
Beers, secretary; 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, 
mental and nervous disorders, feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy, inebrity, delinquency, and 
other mental problems in human behavior, 
education, industry, psychiatric social servy- 
ice, etc. ‘‘Mental Hygiene,”’ quarterly, $3.00 
a year; “Mental Hygiene Bulletin” monthly, 
$1.00 a year. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS— 
Lewis H. Carris, Managing Director; Mrs. 
Winifred Hathaway, Associate Director; B. 
Franklin Royer, M.D., Medical Director; 
Eleanor P. Brown, Secretary, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York. Studies scientific ad- 
vances in medical and pedagogical knowledge 
and disseminates practical information as to 
ways of preventing blindness and conserving 


THE 


crease the efficiency of social service agencies. 
Each year it holds an annual meeting, pub- 
lishes in permanent form the Proceedings of 
the meeting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
The fifty-eighth annual convention of the 
Conference will be held in Minneapolis in 
1931. Proceedings are sent free of charge 
to all members upon payment of a member- 
ship fee of five dollars. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 


JUVENILE AGENCIES— Roy L. Mc- 
Laughlin, Howard, Rhode Island, President. 
A national organization for the study of 
methods of treatment, training and control 
of problem and unfortunate children. Annual 
meeting at Louisville, Kentucky, October 9th, 
10th and 11th, 1930. ‘The Conference brings 
together the leaders in ‘special education, 
social case work, probation, public welfare 
departments, the personnel of institutions 
caring for dependent and delinquent - chil- 
dren, and the leaders in organizations con- 
cerned with club work and recreation for 
juveniles. 


MARQUETTE LEAGUE FOR CATHO- 


LIC INDIAN MISSIONS— 105 §E. 22nd 
St., N.Y.C., Room, 423. (Collecting agency 
for the support of American Catholic Indian 
Missions.) Officers: Hon. Alfred J. Talley, 
Pres.; Henry Heide, 1st Vice-Pres.; Charles 
A. Webber, 2nd Vice Pres.; Victor F. Rid- 
der, Treas.; Rev. Wm. Flynn, Sec’y General. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 


WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 


TIONS— Mrs. Robert E. Speer, president; 
Miss Anna V. Rice, General Secretary; 
Miss Emma Hirth, Miss Helen A. Davis, 
Associate Secretaries; 600 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. This organization main- 
tains a staff of executive and traveling sec- 
retaries for advisory work in the United 


sight. Literature, exhibits, lantern slides, States in 1,034 local Y.W.C.A.’s on_ be- 
lectures, charts and co-operation in sight- rae of ere moaeteel, ; Dunes student, 
‘ ; : ; on ae oreign born, Indian, colored an ounger 
savulg praiceis available om request Association of Volunteers gitls “It has 103 Amencen secre ieaniel 
work in 16 centers in the Orient, Latin 
America and Europe. 
Community Chests ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEERS IN 
SOCIAL SERVICE— 151 Fifth Avenue. 
Volunteer Placement, Education, Publications. 
ASSOCIATION OF COMMUNITY Mrs. Geer, Pres., Alfreda Page, Sec’y. THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE 


CHESTS AND COUNCILS — YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSO- 


1815 Graybar Building, cranes OF THE UNITED 
43rd Street and Lexington Avenue, ° ross Madi v 
New York City. : d Aid for Travelers York City. Cinna eee, Be 
Allen T. Burns, Executive Director. professional men representing 1,500 local 
: Associations. Maintains a staff of 135 sec- 


retaries serving in the United States and 
142 secretaries at work in 32 foreign coun- 
tries. Francis S. Harmon, President; Adrian 
Lyon, Chairman General Board; Fred W. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAV- 
ELERS AID SOCIETIES—25 West 43rd 


Street, New York. J. Rogers Flannery, Presi- 


Pamplets and Periodicals 


Inexpensive literature which, however important dent; Sherrard Ewing, G 1 Di : 
5a) , t ’ 
does not warrant costly advertising, may be Miss’ Bertha MeCall, ‘Assistant ee’ eben ee 
peice, to pduentage a the Female oe tor. Represents co-operative efforts of William E. Speers, Chairman Home Divi- 
ey TOPs teat EN ey, Tapaic an member Societies in extending chain of serv- sion. R. E. Tulloss, Chairman Person- 
y- ; ice points and in improving standards of nel Division. Thomas W. Graham, 
RATES :—75c a line (actual) work. Supported by Societies, supplemented Chairman Student Division. Wilfred W. 


for four insertions. by gifts from interested individuals. Fry, Chairman Foreign Committee. 
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Child Welfare 


AMERICAN CHILD HEALTH ASSO. 


CIATION— 370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
Herbert Hoover, Honorary President; Philip 
Van Ingen, M.D., Secretary; S. J. Crumbine, 
M.D., General Executive. Objects: Seund 
Promotion of child health, especially in co- 
operation with the official health and edu- 
cation agencies, 


|} 
i 


iH ASSOCIATED GUIDANCE BUREAU, 


INC.— One East Fifty-Third Street, New 

York, Telephone: Plaza 9512. A non-sectarian 
i non-philanthropic child guidance bureau, em- 
| ploying highest social work standards. Work 
includes consultation and home service with 
behavior maladjustments of children, ado- 
;| lescents, and young adults. For information 
address Jess Perlman, Director. 


Child Welfare 


THE NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME 
AND WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
is a federation of pioneer state wide chil- 
dren’s home finding organizations. C. V. 
Williams, Sec., 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMIT- 


TEE- Wiley H. Swift, acting general sec- 
retary, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York. To 
improve child labor legislation; to conduct 
investigation in local communities; to advise 
en administration; to furnish information. 
Annual membership, $2, $5, $10, $25 and 
$100 includes monthly publication. “The 
American Child.” 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF DAY 


NURSERIES, INC.—Mrs. Hermann M. 
Biggs, President; Miss Mary F. Bogue, Ex. 
Dir., 244 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. Purpose to 
disseminate knowledge of best practice and 
to promote standards in day nurseries. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND, INC.—1i25 fast 46th Street, 


New York. Promotes the creation of new 
agencies for the blind and assists established 
organizations to expand their activities. Con- 
ducts studies in such fields as education, 
employment and relief of the blind. Sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions. M. C. 
Migel, President; Robert B. Irwin, Execu- 
tive Director; Charles B. Hayes, Field 
Director. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDA TION— For the 


Improvement of Living Conditions—John M. 


Glenn dir.; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. 
Departments: Charity Organization, Delin- 
quency and Penology, Industrial Studies, 


Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statis- 
tics, Surveys and Exhibits. The publications 
of the Russell Sage Foundation offer to 
the public in practical and inexpensive form 
some of the most important results of its 
work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


q 
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THE BOY CONSERVATION BUREAU— 
101 W. 31st Street. Suggests all-the-year- 
round Home Schools for needy boys. Tel. 
Lackawanna 6526. E. W. Watkins, Ex. Sec’y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR Wood 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN, Inc.—An As- 
sociation of agencies interested in the solution 
of the problem of the cripple. Edgar F. Allen, 
Pres.; Harry H. Howett, Sec., Elyria, Ohio. 


Racial Adjustment 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social 

service among Negroes. 
» pres.; Engene Kinckle Jones, exec. 
sec’y; 17 Madison Ave., 
lishes committees of white and colored people 
to work out community problems. 
Negro social workers. 
tunity”—a “journal of Negro life.” 


Home Economics 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSO- 


CIATION—Alice L. Edwards, executive 
secretary, 617 Mills Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and com- 
munity. Publihses monthly Journal of Home 
Economics; office of editor, 617 Mills Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.; of business manager, 
101 East 20th St., Baltimore, Md. 


L. Hollingsworth 


New York. Estab- 
Trains 


Publishes ‘‘Oppor- 


(Continued from page 490) ment about which I had been the- 
orizing. Or perhaps the machine had already dulled the ques- 
tioning voice wherever it might have been raised. 

At the beginning the only thing that kept me from making a 
sweeping condemnation was the idea of Jim. I took her as an 
exception. I claimed her as my secret ally who knows as well 
as I the difficulties and disappointments of our college educa- 
tion. But in time J saw that she, like the others, studied her 
daily lessons faithfully and without much questioning. In her 
case, however, I could not believe that she submitted with 
thoughtless passivity. I sought an explanation of the puzzle in 
the assumption of some mysterious point in her philosophy which 


certainly helped her to “carry on” with such admirable cheerful- 


ness. I watched her with curiosity in class and outside of the 
class in order to find the solution to the mystery. What was 
the substantial, positive side of American college education which 
I could not yet see but which to her must be outweighing its 
obvious drawbacks? 

But gradually as I watched her, I realized that I had thor- 
oughly misinterpreted her in assuming such full and conscious 
judgment in her of both sides of the question. She enjoyed col- 


lege life and believed in it sincerely and naively. It never oc- 


curred to her to criticize it. I found that she did not have much 


understanding for the rebellious moods which sometimes made 


me cut a class or rage over arbitrary assignments. She took 
grades and college honors very seriously, and I saw that, far 
from sharing my ever-conscious individualism, she could sub- 
merge herself completely in the life and emotions of the group. 
As a matter of course she yelled with the crowd at the great 
games without feeling embarrassed, and swore everlasting alle- 
giance to her “sister class.” She shared the typical American 
college patriotism which expresses itself in songs, flags and im- 
pressive parades, and her greatest ambition was to “live up to 
the standards of the college.” I could no longer claim her as my 
“ally.” She belonged clearly and unquestionably to the Amer- 
ican side, by creed as well as by training. 

But, strange to say, although I made these discoveries about 
Jim, I was not disappointed. I still accepted her, as a real 


friend although I realized that I had to accept her as Amer- 
ican instead of as “our type.’ Perhaps I was even glad of that 
fact. With this step I had gained a kind of personal contact 
with the other side. According to the “peculiar logic of sym- 
pathy” I now learned to detach myself from my preconceived 
European standards and to find a new basis of valuation. I 
learned to appreciate the educational value of living in a col- 
lege community like this, aside from purely intellectual training 
—a life which gave me an idea of the positive virtues of the 
“spirit of democracy.” JI learned to appreciate in those char- 
acteristics of Jim which had impressed me at first, distinctly 
American traits which I found again in many of my fellow 
students: simplicity, readiness to help, naturalness, good fellow- 
ship, sincerity and an amiable naivete—a striking contrast to 
the sophistication of a certain type of German student, repre- 
senting perhaps the disagreeable extreme of “our method,” the 
pretentious young philosopher who has settled all the problems 
of the world and callow as he is, exhibits an irritating superior- 
ity in every situation. The American student, relieved from 
the responsibility of independence is kept a child much longer, 
with a child’s weaknesses, true, but with its good qualities also. 
Entering into this different mental attitude, I learned to enjoy 
all those “great” events which interrupt the daily routine and 
bind the group together, College Day, Senior Day, “howl,” ban- 
quets, dances and plays, almost as thoroughly as my fellow stu- 
dents. 

But although I learned to see the situation a little more with 
American eyes, I know that I can never make American stand- 
ards really my own as well as I know that Jim will never step 
over to my side and turn European. In our generation at least 
we still belong to different worlds. But I have learned to see 
that, in spite of that, we may still be friends, learning from each 
other, respecting and understanding each other, on a common 
human basis. The contact once experienced with the other side 
through Jim—not only Jim, the individual, but for me Jim, the 
symbol of the finer sides of American character, the worthiest 
representative of my American -partners—will not be broken 
again. 
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Rates: Display: 30 cents a line. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


14 agate lines to the inch. Want advertise- 


ments eight cents per word or initial, including address or box number. Minimum 
charge, first insertion, $1.50. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% on three insertions; 


10% on six insertions. 


TEL: ALGONQUIN 7490 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Jewish psychiatric social worker, 
one-with family case work experience preferred; 
for a health agency in an eastern city 6715 


SURVEY. 


WANTED—Immediately, active woman execu- 
tive for Jewish settlement. Residence given. 
Salary $2400. Mrs. Maurice S. Bornstein, 1051 
E. Galer St., Seattle, Washington. 


TRAINED, experienced Field Worker for 
problem girls in child guidance organization, 
Newark, N. J. Jewish. Apply immediately. 


6726 SURVEY. 


GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, laboratory 
technicians for excellent hospital positions every- 
where. Write for free book now. Aznoe’s Cen- 
tral Registry for Nurses, 30 N. Michigan Ave.; 
Chicago, Illinois. 


WANTED: Woman in Jewish Settlement in 
East to conduct club and class program. 6728 
SuRVEY. 


SCHOLARSHIP COUNSELOR. Young Jew- 
ish woman with a School of Social Work train- 
ing and a case work agency experience. Knowledge 
of vocational guidance and psychiatric work of 
value. Address: Warner, 460 S. State Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED: Experienced, capable, medical 
social worker, university graduate, as social 
worker and executive for new heart program 
to be started in Syracuse. 6730 Survey. 


JEWISH SOCIAL SERVICE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF NEW YORK offers several vacancies 
for case workers of training and experience. 
Reply in writing only, stating in detail present 
position, past experience and training. 71 West 
47th Street. 


TEACHER WANTED 


TEACHER DIRECTOR. A small progres- 
sive Day School in picturesque liberal community 


Murray Hill 8540 or Box 6727 


Address Advertising Department 


THE SURVEY 


112 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SOCIAL WORKER trained and experienced 
in child caring field, wishes connection with Jew- 
ish Agency caring for children. Preferably East. 
Employed at present. 6703 SurRvEY. 


EXPERIENCED Girls’ Worker desires posi- 
tion near Pittsburgh. Available after September 
5th. Resident position preferred. 6707 Survey. 


WOMAN of culture and experience desires 
position as dietitian house-manager in Schoo] or 
home hotel. Prefer eastern location. References 
exchanged. Address L. G.—5 Saint Ronan 
Terrace, New Haven, Conn. 


SITUATION WANTED: American woman as 
companion: or secretary. Has had some experi- 
ence as social worker. Box 6716 SURVEY. 


SECRETARY - STENOGRAPHER; Jewish, 
extensive experience in social service organiza- 
tions, excellent references, desires position in 
New York City 6717 Survey. 


BUSINESS MAN, college graduate, whose 
personal interests do not require direct supervi- 
sion, desires connection with boys’ disciplinary 
institution. 6718 SuRvEy. 


YOUNG MAN, age 30, five years experience 
in Settlement and Jewish Community Center 
work, desires position in similar field. Available 
Sept. 1st. 6719 SuRVEy. 


EXECUTIVE HOUSEKEEPER, experienced 
dietitian, desires position in institution, school, 
club or large private home. 6720 Survey. 


REGISTERED NURSE, specializing in work 
with children, desires position as superintendent 
of children’s home, or any child caring insti- 
tution. 6721 Survey. 


INSTITUTIONAL AND WELFARE SERVICE 
Olive P. Hawley, Director — The Willis Hawley Exchange, Inc. 


Case Workers—Supervisors—Secretaries—Psychiatrists 


32 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.— Triangle 0447 


The Proper Contact 


is most essential in social welfare work. Just the little difference made by 
a thorough understanding of the field and its problems. 


Miss Gertrude D. Holmes 


a social worker of wide experience in the field and in personnel work, 
offers employers and employees an unexcelled service through the Social 


Welfare Department of 
EXECUTIVE SERVICE CORPORATION 


William D. Camp, President 


100 East Forty-second Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Agency Telephone 
Ashland 6000 


(This service is without charge to employers) 


Ge 
Collegiate Service | 


Inc. 


Occupational Bureau for College Women 


11 East 44th Street 
New York City 


Social Work Dept. in charge of Pauline R. 

Strode, Ph.B. University of Chicago and 

graduate of Chicago School of Civics and 
Philanthropy 3 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. 


VOCATIONAL SERVICE AGENCY 
18 Easr 41st STREET, NEW YoRK 
Lexington 2593 


We are interested in placing those who 
have a professional attitude towards their 
work. Executive secretaries, stenographers, 
case workers, hospital social service work- 
ers, settlement directors; research, immigra- 
tion, psychiatric, personnel workers and 
others, 


At this season of the year, we have more 
positions open than at any other, for pro- 
fessional social workers. We are always 


glad to have Survey readers register with 
us. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE 
Young man, 33, college and university 
trained desires to connect as executive or as 
assistant for community center or similar 
Has had extensive experience 


organization. 
as administrator and organizer in commun- 


ity center and settlement work. Pleasing 
personality and highest references. Box 
6729 Survey. 


SATE EEL IE DLT TT DIE CC SE I ALTE OEE, 
EE 


MAN, executive ability, single, college gradu- 
ate, thoroughly experienced in work of child 
caring institution, desires responsible position in 
orphanage or settlement Capable supervising de- 
tail work and organizing recreational activities, 
6722 SuRvVEY. 


WANTED: Position as medical social worker. 
University graduate, major in sociology. 1% 
years general service work, 3 years medical and 
hospital admitting experience. 6723 Survey. 


ee 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER, young 
woman with college and professional school 
training. Experienced in various branches of 
child care, including foster home and institution 
service, with special experience in case work. 
East preferred. 6724 Survey. 


———— 


WANTED by middle-aged woman with twenty 
years experience, position as director of case 
work with small children’s society or institution. 
6725 SuRvVEY. 


LT 


_ HOUSEKEEPER, DIETITIAN, wants posi- 
tion preferably with Children’s Institution in the 
country. 6710 Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BELIEVING some men and women are bur- 
dened, anxious, needing help in meeting per- 
plexing personal problems, retired physician 
offers friendly counsel. Nothing medical, no 
fees. 6617 Survey. 


(In answering advertisements please mention THE SURVEY) 
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Vee Or Ore Gee @oo@e 


Oe @0s 


Your 
Own 


Agency 


HIS is the counseling and 

placement agency sponsored 
jointly by the American As-= 
sociation of Social Workers 
and the National Organization 
for Public Health Nursing. 
National. Non-profit making. 


Booklet sent upon request 
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BOARD 


BLUE HILLS LODGE 
on Maple Lake 


Livingston Manor, New York : 
A homey place on 150 beautiful acres—all im- 
provements; pure, wholesome food... athletic 
director . . . swimming, rowing, fishing . . . 
dancing to fine orchestra . . experienced social 
staff . . . surprising rate of $22 per week... 
no extras. Write.for further details. 


Advertise 
your 
Rooms to 
Rent 

and 
HEAR vEar ye! Apartments 
to Share 


a——* 


in the Survey Graphic or 
midmonthly. They reach 
desirable prospective 
tenants. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
112 East 19th Street, New York 


é 
to the 


HELP WANTED COLUMNS 
of 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 
or 
MIDMONTHLY 


when in need of workers 


Printing 
Multigraphing 
Typewriting 

4 Mailing 


Better, Cheaper, Quicker 


We have complete equipment 
and an expert staff to do your 


Mimeographing 
Multigraphing 
Addressing 

' Mailing 
If you will investigate you will find that 
we can do it better, quicker and cheaper 
than you can in your own office. 


Let us estimate on your next job 
Webster Letter Addressing & 
Mailing Company 


84th Street at 8th Avenue 
Lackawanna 1830 


HOOVEN ACTUAL TYPED 
LETTER CO. 


122 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


(No connection with Hooven Letters, Inc.) 


SERVICE 24 HOURS A DAY 


Also complete Process, Multigraph- 
ing, Addressing, Signing and 
Mailing Dept’s. 


TEL. NO. CHELSEA 4237 


FOR COMPLETE DIRECT 
MAIL SERVICE 
Call Barclay 9633 
or Write to 
QUICK SERVICE LETTER CO., Inc. 
3 Park Place, New York 


PAMPHLETS 


RaTEs: 75c per actual line for 4 
insertions 


Campy Maxinc ror Prorrt, by Alice Bradley, 
illus. folder describing home study course, 
“work sheet” formulas, sales plans, equipment, 
etc., for APPROVED Home-Made Candies; 
free with sample “work sheet”. Am. Sch. of 
Economics 5772 Drexel Ave., Chicago. 


PERIODICALS 


Tur AmeERicam Journat oF Nursinc shows the 
part which trained nurses are taking in the 
betterment of the world. Put it in your library. 
ee a year. 370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
N. Y. 


Menta, Hycrene: quarterly: $3.00 a year; 
ublished by the National Committee for Mental 
ygiene, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


DO YOU REALLY CARE 


TWO CENTS 
momen WORTH 


let ‘“Causes of Business Depression’’ 
by Henry George, American philosopher, 
economistand humanity lover, whose Progress 
and Poverty appears in all European languages. 
Open your mind to a great Truth, and find 
the cure as well as the preventive of Unem- 
ployment, Poverty, Crime. All Georgist books 
sold without profit. Ask for list. 


Robert Schalkenbach Foundation 


Park Murray Bldg., Park Place, New York City 


SUPPORTED BY ENDOWMENTS 


Free 
To. 
Philanthropic or Educational 
Organizations 


The owner of a 200 acre farm, twenty miles from 
Philadelphia in the direction of New York, offers 
it to a properly accredited philanthropic or edu- 
cational organization. The farm is in good con- 
dition, with large mansion house, farm house and 
barns, stream and woodland. Certain provisions 
for preserving the identity of the place would be 
required. 6704 Survey. 


REAL ESTATE 


FREE COUNTRY CLUB MEMBERSHIP 


With homesite. One hour from New York. 
On waterfront. Highly restricted community 
with country club, golf course, tennis, riding, 
swimming, fishing, fine commutation and charm- 
ing neighbors. Life Membership in club with 
property. Splendid investment. 

8888 SuRvEY 


Se eee 


FOR SALE 


———————————————— 


FARM of 60 acres to be cut into lots of 3 
to 5 acres, with 10 acres set aside for community 
use along a brook. 20 miles from Philadelphia, 
all good roads, good view; Electricity and Tele- 
phone. Apply Mrs. Edward Tomlinson, 
Prospectville, Penna. 


Advertise Your 
Wants in The Survey 


is a good time to 
change your old 
job for a new 
one. 


Try an ad in the September 
Survey Midmonthly. 


Copy due August 25th. 


THE SURVEY 
Classified Ad. Dept. 
112 East 19TH Srreet 
New Yorx 


Rates 8c a word Algonquin 7490 


(In answering advertisements please mention THE SURVEY) 
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CIVIC, NATIONAE, INTERNATIONAL 


PROGRESSIVE ORGANIZATIONS 


_————> = 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COM- 


MITTEE— 20 S. 12th Street, Philadelphia. 
Conducting Centers in Geneva, Paris, 
Vienna, Berlin, Moscow, London and Tokyo. 
Cooperating in medical service with Tagore’s 
Ashram, Santiniketan. Furnishing volunteer 
workers for social organizations. Conducting 
mation wide peace education in erica. 
Consult Executive Secretary, Clarence E. 
Pickett. 


tions 
popular education. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE 
UNION LEAGUE OF AMERICA— 


Raymond Robins, honorary president; 
Rose Schneiderman, president; Miss 
Elisabeth Christman, secretary-treasurer, Ma- 
chinists Building, 9th and Mt. Vernon Place, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. Stands for self-gov- 
ernment in the work shop through trade union 
organization; and for the enactment of indus- 
trial legislation. Official publication, Life and 
Labor Bulletin. Information given. 


problems of d 


ecutive Directors, 


City. 


EDUCATION BY THE CURRENT EVENT 
(Continued from page 464) 


found the stimulus for conduct in the very field where the re- 
sponse was to function, and have thus taken the initial step 
toward social efficiency. That the curtain falls on an advanced 
play like Porgy while the Negroes of Catfish Row still sing, 
“T’m on my way,” may be merely an illustration of the integrity 
of their presentation. 

But even that such a demonstration has been made by a 
smaller group of cultivated Negroes, we cannot truthfully say 
however much we would like to do so, that recognition lies 
with the colored man himself, and that the worthy will be 
worthily received. To make even this existing recognition more 
general requires first of all, at least, a modicum of leisure and 
freedom from grinding poverty. An investigation made in 1929 
by the Woman’s Bureau of the Department of Labor gives an 
analysis of colored women in industry from studies made in 
fifteen states. Their earnings were found to be far below the 
earnings of most white women, although somehow they too 
must meet the expenses of food, shelter, and clothing. A great 
American industrialist had said, almost at the moment of the 
publication of the report, “American industry must for the fu- 
ture be based not on a living wage alone, nor on a saving wage, 
but on a cultural wage.’ No one needs the benefit of this 
dictum more than the ambitious Negro. 

-Because we are no longer stirred as the abolitionists were, 
to remove fetters, to prevent cruelty, to lead the humblest to 
the banquet of civilization, we have allowed ourselves to become 
indifferent to the gravest situation in our American life. They 
grappled with an evil which had been entrenched since the 
beginning of recorded history and it seems at moments that 
Wwe are not even preserving what was so hardly won. Con- 
tinually to suspect, suppress, or fear any large group in a com- 
munity, must finally result in a loss of enthusiasm for that type 
of government which gives free play to the self-determination 
of a majority of its citizens. It means an enormous loss of capa- 
city to the nation when great ranges of human life are hedged 
about with antagonism. We forget that whatever is spontaneous 
in a people, in an individual, a class, or a nation, is always a 
source of life, a wellspring of refreshment to a jaded civiliza- 
tion. 

Because with the best will in the world it is difficult to get the 
interest of the entire community centered upon any given theme, 
the settlements gradually discovered the value of the current 


COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL CO- 
OPERATION— 409 Palmer Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Will W. Alexander, Director. 1 
provement of interracial attitudes and condi- 
through conference, 
Correspondence 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOC- 
RACY—Promotes a better understanding of 


emocracy 4 
its pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. EHx- 
Harry W. 
man Thomas, 112 East 19 Street, New York 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR 
PREVENTION OF WAR — 


Frederick J. Libby, Executive Secre- 
tary, 532 Seventeenth St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Aims to stimulate the 
movement against war and to increase 
the coordination of peace forces. It 
stands for progressive world organiza- 
tion, worldwide reduction of armaments 
by international agreement to police 
status, and worldwide education for 
peace. Subscription to “News Bulle- 
rent 50 cts. a year. List of publications. 
Tee. 


Seeks im- 


cooperation, and 
invited. 


in industry through | ART EXTENSION SOCIETY, INC.— 


The Art Center, 65 East 56th Street, New York 
City. Purpose,—to extend the interest im, 
and appreciation of, the Fine Arts, especially 
by means of prints, lantern slides, traveling 
exhibitions, circulating libraries, etc., etc. 


Laidler and Nor- 


event over all other methods of education. We slowly learned 
to define the settlement as an institution attempting to learn 
from life itself, in which undertaking we did not hesitate to 
admit that we encountered many difficulties and failures. But 
this effort to interpret the contemporaneous situation and to 
make it usable, demanded an ever-widening public who should 
have a sympathetic understanding of those social problems 
which are of such moment to all of us. To allow:a large num- 
ber of people to remain outside the circle of those interests 
because they have not been given a sense of participation, would, 
at last, not only cripple our national life but limit our possi- 
bilities. 


HE settlement makes a constant effort through books, 

through the drama, and through exhibits, to connect passing 
experiences with those permanent expressions which lie at the 
basis of world culture. If this is well done, of course, it 
heightens the sense of companionship in the neighborhood itself; 
the Italians have a saying that the poor little brethren gath- 
ered with us under the Madonna’s cloak keep us warm, quite 
as much as the great blue mantle itself. 

The settlements have often been accused of scattering their 
forces; as institutions they are both philanthropic and educa- 
tional; in their approach to social problems they call now upon 
the sociologist, now upon the psychiatrist; they seek the ser- 
vices of artists, economists, gymnasts, case workers, dramatists, 
trained nurses; one day they beg the anthropologist for a clue 
to a new immigration, and the next they boast that one of 
their pupils has “made” the symphony orchestra. In response 
to the irrefutable charge of weakness in multiform activity, we 
are accustomed to reply that even so we are not as varied and 
complex as life itself. I recall my sense of relief the first time 
I heard a sociologist use the phrase, “vortex causation”; the 
universities were at last defining the situation, it was possible 
that they would later enter this interrelated field of personal 
difficulties, bewildering legal requirements and conflicting cul- 
tures, which the settlements find so baffling. 

Each current event in this interrelated world of ours may 
be apparently the result of a repercussion from any part of the 
globe, or at least may be due to the same impulse manifest- 
ing itself in widely separated areas. 

Dr. Dewey has told us that the general intelligence is dor- 
mant, with its communications broken and faint until it possesses 
the public as its medium. It seems at moments as if we were 
about to extend indefinitely what we call our public, and that 
unless it were stretched to world dimensions, the most signifi- 
cant messages of our times might easily escape us. 


(In answering advertisements please mention Tue SuRvEY) 
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Schooling Raises Pay 


Statistics show that, on the average, high school graduates earn $1.00 
for every 72 cents earned by boys with merely elementary education. 


“Dad, I want to get a job. Lots of rich men 
didn’t go to school any longer than I have.” 


“My boy, ‘you have heard about only the rare 
exceptions. You don’t know how many millions 
of men have been barely able to keep body and 
soul together because they were only half edu- 
cated and unable to compete with better trained 


AYBE it is the boy next door—perhaps 


itis your own boy—who is eager, 
restless and ambitious, who would like 
to quit school and go to work. He is 
looking forward to the day when he will 
have more spending money and more 
independence. 


He has read of self-made men who had 
but little schooling. He sees no reason 
why he could not do equally well. 


Tell him that if he hada chance to talk 
to one of the big, self-made men of 
whom he has heard, he would prob- 
ably be told, “While I was earning a 
place for myself in the business world 
I studied at night trying to keep up 
mentally with my old school friends— 
even those who went through college.” 


men. You'd better go back to school.” 


Before he is permitted to leave school it would 


be a great thing if he could talk to 
some man or woman in charge of em- 
ployment for a big company. He would 


_ learn that the better educated boys and 


girls are given preference, from the out- 
set, over those who quit school toosoon. 


In almost every kind of work, whether 
manual, mechanical, business or pro- 
fessional, higher wages and salaries, in 
the overwhelming majority of cases, are 
earned by the best educated and best 
trained. 


Apart from the greater enjoyment of 
books, arts and science gained through 
education—and just as a matter of 
cold dollars and cents—education pays 
the best dividends. Ask for Booklet 9SO 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H, ECKER, PRESIDENT ne ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NDER certain circumstances 
work at the School may be 


credited toward a Master of Arts 


degree at Columbia or at New York 


universities, or toward a Bachelor 


of Divinity degree at the 
Divinity School of Yale 
University. © © ®% 


Information will be sent 


upon request. 


The New York School of Social Work 


107 East Twenty-second Street 
New. York 


